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PARTI 


Chapter  1 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  June  27,  1969,  and  Pennsylvania  was  hot  that  summer.  I 
sat  in  the  back  of  my  mother’s  station  wagon,  sandy  and  damp  from  our  day  at  the  West 
End  Gun  Club.  There  was  a  man-made  lake  there  with  a  white  sandy  beach.  The 
summer  before,  my  dad  took  me  out  to  the  dock  in  the  center  of  the  lake  and  threw  me 
off.  I  doggie-paddled  back  and,  from  that  day  forward,  I  could  swim.  After  work,  my 
father  used  to  meet  us  at  the  lake  for  late  evening  barbeques.  But  on  this  afternoon,  he 
was  lying  in  a  hospital  bed.  I  had  just  turned  eight  and  did  not  realize  how  sick  my  father 
really  was.  I  figured  we  had  the  whole  summer  ahead  of  us  and  he  would  be  throwing 
me  off  the  dock  another  day.  At  that  time  of  my  life,  summer  rolled  on  and  on  and  the 
thought  of  anything  but  fun  was  like  a  cloud  in  the  far  distance. 

My  mother  looked  in  her  rear-view  mirror  and  said,  “Maybe  I’ll  stop  and  get 
some  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  for  dinner.”  My  four  sisters  and  I  gave  a  resounding 
“Yes”  in  response.  Then,  for  some  reason  my  mother  said,  “No.  On  second  thought,  we 
better  just  get  home  tonight.”  I  never  knew  why  she  changed  her  mind  so  abruptly. 

My  mother  turned  onto  Williams  Way  and  drove  to  the  fifth  house  on  the  left.  I 
looked  out  the  car  window  to  see  if  any  of  my  friends  were  outside  playing.  She  drove 
down  our  driveway  and  parked  where  the  mighty  weeping  willow  stood,  the  branches 
sweeping  across  the  hood  of  the  car.  My  mother  looked  at  my  oldest  sister,  Wendy,  and 
asked  her  to  help  get  the  rest  of  us  into  the  house.  She  wanted  everyone  bathed  right 
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away  so  we  didn’t  track  too  much  sand  around  the  house.  Since  my  dad  got  sick,  even 
though  Wendy  was  only  thirteen,  she  was  forced  to  become  a  second  mother  to  her 
quartet  of  sisters. 

Four  of  us,  Wendy,  Pamie,  Terri  and  myself,  were  bom  exactly  twenty-two 
months  apart.  Nancy,  the  “baby”  was  five  and  a  half  years  younger  than  me. 

Pamie  went  to  shower  in  my  parents’  bathroom  while  I  ran  into  the  hall  bathroom 
to  bathe  with  my  older  sister,  Terri,  and  my  youngest  sister,  Nancy.  Wendy  stayed  in  the 
bathroom  with  us  to  supervise.  As  I  eased  myself  into  the  warm  water,  I  felt  sand  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  I  heard  the  telephone  ring  and  then  I  heard  my  mother  answer  it  in  her 
bedroom.  The  events  that  followed  would  change  our  lives  forever. 

Suddenly,  I  heard  my  mother  sobbing  through  her  closed  bedroom  door.  I 
immediately  sprang  out  of  the  bathtub  and  ran  naked  and  wet  into  my  parents’  bedroom. 

“Mommy,  what’s  wrong?  Is  it  Daddy?”  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  worrying 
about  my  father  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  I  knew  he  was  pretty  sick  but  I  always 
thought  he  would  get  better.  He  had  overcome  so  much  and  had  lived  so  long  after  his 
diagnosis  of  colon  cancer.  My  mother  quickly  wiped  the  tears  from  her  face  and  stoically 
replied,  “Everything  is  going  to  be  okay.  Just  get  back  in  the  bathtub  and  get  finished. 

I’m  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  right  away  to  see  Daddy.  I’m  leaving  Wendy  in 
charge  so  you  guys  have  to  listen  to  her.  She’ll  take  care  of  everything  here.” 

I  heard  my  Mom  on  the  telephone  making  calls  to  both  my  grandmother  and  aunt. 
I  wasn’t  quite  sure  what  was  happening  but  in  my  young  mind  I  never  thought  the  worst. 

After  we  got  dressed,  Wendy  shot  into  action.  She  made  the  necessary  telephone 
calls  to  get  everyone  situated.  She  called  the  Gallaghers,  my  parents’  best  friends  who 
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lived  one  house  away.  Barbara  Gallagher  was  my  best  friend  and  Memie  Gallagher  was 
Terri’s  best  friend.  Mrs.  Gallagher  immediately  agreed  to  take  us  overnight.  Pamie  went 
to  another  neighbor’s  house.  Nancy  stayed  at  home  with  Wendy  so  she  could  sleep  in  her 
own  crib.  Wendy  helped  us  all  pack  little  overnight  bags  and  then  Terri  and  I  ran  over  to 
the  Gallaghers’  house.  We  were  both  excited  to  be  having  an  impromptu  slumber  party 
with  our  friends.  It  grew  dark  outside  and  we  all  got  into  our  nightgowns.  It  was  a  warm 
summer  night  and  we  went  out  onto  the  Gallaghers’  brick  patio  in  the  back  yard.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gallagher  sat  at  their  picnic  table  and  watched  us  as  we  laughed  and  ran  around  in 
circles  without  a  care  in  the  world. 

Later,  the  four  of  us  went  back  to  Memie ’s  bedroom,  sat  in  a  circle  on  the  floor 
and  prayed  together.  I  don’t  even  think  I  was  sure  why  we  were  praying.  Soon  after,  we 
all  went  to  sleep. 

The  doorbell  rang  early  the  next  morning.  I  was  upstairs  trying  to  braid  my  long 
brown  hair.  Mrs.  Gallagher  called  up  the  stairs,  “Susie,  Terri,  could  you  come  downstairs 
please.”  I  yelled  back,  “But  my  hair  isn’t  done  yet!”  Mrs.  Gallagher  responded,  “You 
need  to  come  down  right  away.  You  can  do  your  hair  later.”  I  ran  down  the  stairs  feeling 
lopsided,  having  completed  only  one  braid.  Our  rabbi  greeted  us  at  the  front  door.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  him  and  said,  “Hi  Rabbi  Rubin!  What  are  you  doing  here?”  I  could  see 
his  eyes  were  red  and  he  seemed  so  solemn,  unlike  his  usual  upbeat  demeanor. 

“Hi  girls.  Look,  I  need  you  to  come  back  to  your  house  with  me.  There’s 
something  we  need  to  talk  about.”  Mrs.  Gallagher  looked  sad  to  me  too  and  simply  said, 
“You  can  come  back  and  get  your  things  later.” 
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The  scene  must  have  been  almost  surreal  as  the  rabbi  watched  us  skipping  and 
giggling  on  our  way  home. 

I  skipped  up  our  sidewalk,  past  the  beautiful  rose  bushes,  tulips  and  shrubbery, 
which  had  all  been  painstakingly  planted  and  cared  for  by  my  father.  He  was  so  proud  of 
the  house  he  had  built.  He  was  an  electrical  engineer  moving  up  as  a  young  executive  at 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company.  It  was  only  a  few  short  years  before  that  we  were  able  to 
move  into  his  dream  house.  He  worked  so  hard  to  achieve  the  “American  Dream”  for  all 
of  us. 

I  walked  into  the  foyer.  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  people  I  didn’t  know 
standing  around  our  house.  Everyone  had  congregated  in  the  living  room.  My  mother 
was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  Queen  Anne  chair.  I  looked  over  and  saw  Wendy  holding 
Nancy  in  her  lap  and  Pamie  sitting  on  the  sofa.  My  mom  looked  at  Terri  and  I  and  asked 
us  to  go  join  the  other  girls.  I  had  never  seen  my  mother  look  as  she  did  that  day.  Her 
usual  perfect  hair  was  completely  disheveled.  Her  beautiful  face  was  puffy  and  red.  It 
was  then,  at  that  precise  moment,  I  knew  something  was  terribly  wrong. 

All  five  of  us  looked  out  at  the  pitying  eyes  of  so  many.  The  rabbi  began  to 
speak,  “I  have  something  I  must  tell  you  girls.”  He  started  to  give  one  of  his  long-winded 
sermons  and  I  felt  confused.  My  mother  rolled  her  eyes  and  blurted  out,  “Your  father 
died  last  night.”  My  four  sisters  and  me  immediately  broke  into  tears.  Nancy,  who  was 
only  two  years  old,  didn’t  even  know  why  she  was  crying.  She  just  looked  frightened 
because  we  were  all  weeping  so  hard.  I  cried  for  the  loss  of  the  father  I  adored  and  the 
innocence  of  a  life  I  knew  would  no  longer  exist. 
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The  funeral  was  held  in  Baltimore,  and  my  father  was  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery  as  his  father,  who  had  just  died  the  year  before.  I  was  not  allowed  to  attend 
because  my  mother  thought  I  was  too  young.  My  Dad’s  birthday  was  July  2nd,  only  a  few 
days  after  his  death.  He  would  have  been  forty-three.  The  night  of  his  birth  date,  my 
sisters,  cousins  and  myself  were  outside  playing.  I  looked  up  into  the  sky  and  sang  the 
“happy  birthday”  song  to  my  father  in  heaven. 

After  we  went  home  from  Baltimore,  we  started  our  new  life  without  our  father. 
My  mother  began  to  raise  us  girls  alone  and  we  all  adjusted  as  best  we  could.  We  still 
went  to  Friday  night  services  at  the  synagogue.  My  Dad  had  wanted  his  children  to 
remain  strong  in  their  faith  and  my  mother  knew  it  would  have  made  him  happy.  It  was 
difficult  for  my  mother,  getting  all  of  us  girls  dressed  up  and  ready  to  go  each  week.  The 
synagogue  had  always  been  such  a  joyful  place  for  me  since  I  knew  eveiyone  was  the 
same  as  me  there.  However,  after  my  father’s  death,  Friday  night  services  became  very 
uncomfortable.  The  whole  congregation  would  stare  sympathetically  at  my  family.  I 
grew  to  despise  the  services.  The  feeling  I  had  being  around  our  Jewish  community, 
where  everyone  was  just  like  me,  seemed  to  fade.  I  now  felt  I  was  different,  even  among 
my  own  “people.” 

In  actuality,  I  didn’t  realize  the  enormity  of  life  without  a  father  until  I  started 
school  in  the  fall.  It  was  on  my  very  first  day  of  school  beginning  third  grade  when  I  was 
faced  with  that  fact. 

Mrs.  Stonewall,  my  new  teacher,  stood  in  front  of  the  classroom.  She  began  with 
instructions;  “I  am  handing  out  these  papers  for  you  to  take  home  to  your  parents  today.  I 
need  both  parents  to  sign  them  and  then  I  want  you  to  bring  them  back  with  you 
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tomorrow.”  I  felt  my  eyes  well  up  with  tears  and  then  I  just  couldn’t  stop  myself  from 
sobbing.  Mrs.  Stonewall  looked  alarmed  and  immediately  led  me  into  the  hallway 
outside  the  classroom.  She  quietly  said  to  me,  “Susie,  what’s  the  matter?”  I  looked  up  to 
my  teacher  and  cried,  “I  don’t  have  parents  anymore!  I  don’t  have  a  Daddy,  I  just  have  a 
Mommy!” 
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Chapter  2 


I  grew  up  in  a  small  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  My  sisters  and  I  were  among  the 
religious  minority  attending  the  public  school  there.  It  was  at  East  Goshen  Elementary 
School  that  I  began  to  realize  I  was  different  from  the  other  kids.  My  differences  were 
not  the  physical  kind  or  the  fact  that  my  father  had  died.  My  mother  braided  my  long 
brown  hair  each  day  and  I  dressed  like  the  other  girls  at  school.  I  was  quite  small  so  the 
teacher  always  put  me  in  the  front  row  of  the  classroom. 

As  I  sat  at  my  desk  and  listened  intently  to  my  teacher,  I  could  never  have 
prepared  myself  for  what  was  to  happen.  My  teacher  began  to  hand  out  freshly 
mimeographed  documents  and  when  she  arrived  at  my  desk,  I  quickly  took  the 
assignment  from  her.  I  lifted  the  damp  paper  up  to  my  face  and  inhaled  the  sweet 
chemical  smell  left  from  the  mimeograph.  Then  I  put  the  paper  down  and  bent  over  it  to 
begin  work. 

I  heard  a  knock  on  the  classroom  door.  I  looked  up  and  watched  my  teacher  walk 
over  to  someone  standing  in  the  doorway.  They  spoke  briefly.  She  took  a  few  steps  back 
into  the  classroom  and  said,  “I  need  to  leave  the  classroom  for  a  minute  but  I  will  be 
standing  right  outside  the  door.  Just  keep  working  until  I  return.”  Then  she  closed  the 
door  behind  her. 

No  sooner  had  I  put  my  head  back  down  to  work  than  I  heard  the  penny  hit  my 
desk,  bounce  off  and  roll  onto  the  floor.  I  looked  up,  startled,  wondering  who  threw  it.  I 
heard  some  snickering  behind  me  but  I  did  not  dare  turn  around.  It  wasn’t  the  first  time  it 
had  happened.  In  the  past,  I  had  occasionally  responded,  “Thanks  for  the  money!  I’ll  go 
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get  some  penny  candy  after  school.”  This  time,  however,  I  simply  wanted  to  disappear.  I 
bent  my  head  back  over  my  paper  and  pretended  it  didn’t  bother  me.  When  I  saw  the 
tears  spotting  the  paper  before  me,  I  felt  nothing  but  shame. 

Later  that  day,  as  I  walked  to  the  cafeteria  carrying  my  brown-bag  lunch,  I  felt  a 
pang  of  nervousness.  At  home  that  morning,  I  had  been  excited  when  I  learned  what  my 
mother  packed  in  my  lunch.  I  always  loved  Passover  and  looked  forward  to  the  unique 
foods  we  ate  on  that  holiday.  Now  I  was  afraid  to  expose  my  differences  in  light  of  the 
pennies  in  the  classroom.  Still,  I  was  hungry,  so  after  buying  my  carton  of  milk  I  sat 
down  at  one  of  the  long  brown  tables  and  opened  my  lunch  bag.  My  mouth  was  watering 
as  I  took  out  my  tuna  fish  on  matzo.  I  took  half  out  of  the  plastic  baggie  and,  as  I  brought 
it  to  my  lips  for  the  first  bite,  I  heard  someone  mockingly  call  out,  “Hey  Susie,  what’s 
that,  Jew  bread?”  Then  I  heard  a  bunch  of  people  laughing  at  what  the  boy  had  said.  My 
stomach  began  to  chum  and  my  hands  began  to  shake.  I  shoved  the  matzo  back  in  the 
plastic  baggie,  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  nearest  trashcan.  I  threw  away  my  matzo 
sandwich  and  walked  back  to  the  rest  of  my  lunch.  I  thought,  ‘7  would  rather  go  hungry 
than  feel  this  embarrassed.  ”  In  my  young  mind,  tossing  away  the  “strange"  food  would 
somehow  miraculously  make  me  the  same  as  eveiyone  else. 

If  there  were  few  Jewish  children  in  my  school,  there  were  even  fewer  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  grew  up.  Our  family  was  one  of  the  only  two  Jewish  families  who 
lived  there.  One  cold  day,  I  walked  to  Arrowhead  pond  to  go  ice-skating.  There  was  a 
little  island  in  the  center  of  the  pond  on  which  a  small  building  stood.  I  walked  across  the 
ice  and  went  inside  to  put  on  my  ice  skates.  I  came  out  and  began  skating  around  the 
pond.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  pond  were  a  couple  of  the  older  neighborhood  children. 
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All  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  them  shouting  the  word  “Jew!”  At  first,  I  wasn’t  sure  I  heard 
right  or  maybe  I  just  didn’t  want  to  think  the  worst.  Their  taunting  grew  louder.  I  skated 
as  fast  as  I  could  back  to  the  small  building  and  changed  back  into  my  shoes  as  quickly  as 
I  could.  By  now  I  was  crying  so  hard  I  couldn’t  see  straight.  The  pond  was  about  a  mile 
from  my  house  and  I  ran  there  as  fast  as  my  little  legs  could  carry  me.  Every  home  in  our 
development  was  identical:  split  level  with  a  brick  front.  When  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
my  heart  was  beating  so  fast  I  thought  I  would  die  before  I  could  arrive  to  safety.  It 
seemed  like  an  eternity  but  I  finally  reached  my  front  door.  I  stepped  into  the  house  and  I 
screamed  for  my  mother.  “Mommy!  They  called  me  a  ‘Jew’!”  My  mother  asked  me 
who  and  I  gave  her  their  names.  My  mother  was  furious  and  immediately  called  the  two 
children’s  parents. 

Later  that  day  they  held  a  little  meeting  at  our  house.  After  the  other  parents  left, 
my  mom  sat  me  down  and  explained,  “Susie,  those  kids  don’t  really  know  why  they 
called  you  a  ‘Jew.’  They  really  don’t  know  what  it  means.  They  were  just  trying  to  bully 
you  because  they  are  older  than  you.  Don’t  worry,  they  won’t  do  it  again.” 

It  didn’t  really  matter  to  me  that  they  wouldn’t  do  it  again.  I  wondered  why  they 
had  done  it  in  the  first  place.  I  wondered  why  I  had  to  be  different  from  everyone  else. 

These  questions  continued  to  perplex  me  as  I  matured  into  a  young  woman.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  I  hoped  that  anti-Semitic  incidents  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  I  was  wrong. 

I  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  man  named  Dave,  and  we  were  planning  to 
marry.  On  a  beautiful  spring  day  in  1985,  Dave  and  I  pulled  up  to  his  parents’  house  and 
parked.  I  stared  out  the  car  window  at  the  white  mansion.  It  looked  so  picturesque 
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among  the  budding  trees  and  I  thought,  “ How  didl  get  so  lucky !  I  found  a  handsome 
man  who  comes  from  a  wealthy  family.  ”  Four  Great  White  Pyrenees  dogs  walked  up  to 
the  rod  iron  gate  to  greet  us.  They  looked  absolutely  magnificent  standing  before  the 
eighteenth  century  home.  Dave’s  parents  were  not  home  so  we  went  into  the  house  for  a 
minute.  Dave  said,  “I’m  going  down  to  the  pond  to  do  a  little  fishing.  Do  you  want  to 
come?”  I  said  no.  “I  think  I’ll  just  hang  out  here  for  a  while.  I’ll  be  down  in  a  little  bit.” 
Dave  headed  for  his  parents’  pond. 

I  walked  around  the  house  and  thought  again  how  fortunate  I  was  to  be  marrying 
into  that  family.  Then  I  entered  the  front  parlor  and  turned  on  the  television.  I  sat  on  the 
leather  couch  and  started  looking  around  the  coffee  table  for  something  to  read.  At  that 
moment  I  noticed  an  unfinished  letter  lying  there.  Although  it  was  unintentional, 
something  in  the  letter  caught  my  eye.  I  looked  at  the  page,  written  in  my  future  mother- 
in-law’s  hand,  and  saw  she  had  been  corresponding  with  an  old  girlfriend  of  Dave’s. 
There  was  one  sentence  that  seemed  to  jump  off  of  the  paper.  My  heart  skipped  a  beat 
and  I  felt  as  if  someone  had  slapped  me  across  the  face.  “ Dave  is  getting  married  and, 
can  you  believe  it,  he 's  marrying  a  Jew!  ”  I  was  so  upset  I  ran  all  the  way  down  to  the 
pond  and  told  Dave  what  I  read  in  the  letter.  Dave  told  me  not  to  worry  about  it.  He 
tried  to  excuse  her  behavior  by  saying  his  mother  was  still  very  friendly  with  this  girl  and 
was  simply  writing  to  tell  her  a  little  bit  about  me.  In  my  mind,  there  was  no  explaining 
it  away.  I  wanted  so  desperately  to  be  accepted  by  my  family-to-be  that  I  decided  it 
would  probably  be  best  if  I  didn’t  confront  Dave’s  mother. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  were  just  over  a  month  away  from  our  wedding.  Dave’s 
mother  had  invited  us  to  spend  Easter  Sunday  with  her  and  my  future  father-in-law. 
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Dave’s  younger  brother,  together  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  were  there  as  well. 
Dave’s  mother  had  planned  an  Easter  egg  hunt  for  the  two  little  children  and  everyone 
had  a  wonderful  afternoon  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Then  it  was  time  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 
It  just  so  happened  that  Easter  fell  during  the  week  of  Passover  and  at  that  time  in  my  life 
I  still  observed  the  holiday.  As  I  looked  at  the  carved  ham  and  rolls  displayed  so 
beautifully  on  the  dining  room  table,  I  realized  I  would  be  unable  to  eat  most  of  what  was 
prepared.  I  didn’t  want  to  upset  my  future  in-laws  so  I  decided  not  to  make  a  big  deal  out 
of  it.  I  took  some  vegetables  and  salad  and,  without  saying  anything,  began  eating  the 
small  amount  of  food  on  my  plate. 

My  future  mother-in-law  looked  at  me  and  said,  “Why  aren’t  you  eating  anything 
Susie?”  I  smiled  and  said  nervously,  “Well,  it’s  Passover  and,  even  though  I  don’t  really 
practice  my  religion  as  much  as  I  should,  I  still  try  to  observe  Passover  and  the  high 
holidays.  I’m  sorry,  everything  does  look  wonderful  but  I  really  try  to  stick  to  being 
kosher  during  this  time  so  I  can’t  even  eat  the  ham.”  She  stood  up  and  screamed  at  me, 
“Why  did  you  even  come  over  here  if  you  weren’t  going  to  eat  my  food!”  I  felt  a  knot 
inside  my  stomach.  I  looked  around  at  everyone,  but  no  one  said  a  word.  I  felt  totally 
humiliated  and  completely  unwelcome.  I  stood  up  and  ran  out  the  front  door.  Dave  came 
out  a  short  time  later  and  we  left.  He  never  did  anything  to  correct  his  mother  or  stand  up 
for  me.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Dave  and  I  did  get  married  later  that  spring  but,  after  many  more  incidents  of 
turmoil  for  various  different  reasons,  our  marriage  quickly  ended  in  divorce. 
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PART  II 


Chapter  3 

It  was  a  cold,  wet  morning  in  March  1994  when  I  called  my  mother  to  see  if  she 
was  going  to  watch  the  Academy  Awards  that  evening.  She  still  lived  in  the  suburb  of 
Philadelphia  where  I  grew  up  and  I  was  living  in  Columbia,  Md.  We  were  both  excited 
because  “Schindler’s  List”  was  up  for  numerous  awards.  She  answered  the  telephone, 
“Hi  Sue!”  It  was  uncanny  how  my  mom  always  knew  it  was  me  on  the  telephone, 
especially  because  any  of  her  four  other  daughters  could  have  been  calling  at  that  precise 
moment.  I  said,  “Hi  Mommy.  Are  you  and  Herb  going  to  watch  the  Academy  Awards 
tonight?” 

Herb,  my  stepfather,  was  a  curious  character.  He  once  told  me,  “You  have  too 
many  gentile  friends.  They  can’t  be  trusted.  You  better  be  careful.”  I  always  thought  he 
was  crazy.  He  grew  up  in  a  different  time  than  I  did.  Everyone  knew  how  different  it 
was  when  he  was  my  age. 

My  mother  continued  the  conversation,  “Oh  sure.”  She  paused  for  a  moment  and 
then  said  sort  of  mockingly,  “Which  movie  do  you  think  is  going  to  win  best  picture?” 
We  both  knew  there  was  no  question  which  would  win.  I  said  disappointedly,  “I  can’t 
believe  I  haven’t  seen  that  movie  yet!  There  is  just  no  way  we  can  find  a  baby  sitter.  I 
wish  we  knew  someone  here  that  could  stay  with  Jessica.  We  can’t  just  leave  her  with 
anyone  and  it’s  really  hard  to  meet  people  living  in  a  new  place.”  We  were  fairly  new  to 
the  Baltimore  area. 
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Since  John  and  I  worked  at  home  for  the  most  part,  we  were  in  the  house  together 
on  that  gloomy  day.  Going  to  an  afternoon  movie  seemed  perfect.  My  husband  and  I 
had  watched  the  Academy  Awards  together  every  year  since  we  met.  We  always  tried  to 
see  as  many  of  the  movies  nominated  prior  to  the  awards  each  year  but  since  giving  birth 
to  Jessica  five  months  earlier,  our  movie-going  days  seemed  to  be  over.  John  called  a 
couple  of  nanny  services  in  the  phone  book  to  no  avail.  It  was  just  too  short  a  notice  to 
find  someone  for  that  afternoon.  Seeing  how  disappointed  I  was,  John  was  determined  to 
make  me  happy.  “We’ll  just  take  her  with  us,”  he  said.  “The  movie  has  been  out  for  so 
long,  the  theater  won’t  be  that  crowded.  Maybe  we’ll  get  lucky  and  she’ll  sleep  through 
it.”  So  we  left  to  take  in  the  afternoon  show. 

Inside,  the  theater  was  more  crowded  than  we  expected.  We  began  our  attempt  to 
get  situated  with  our  infant  in  her  car  seat.  She  immediately  started  to  cry.  An  old 
woman  sitting  in  front  of  us  turned  around  and  said  tersely,  “I  can’t  believe  you  brought  a 
baby  to  the  movies.”  The  woman  made  me  feel  so  uncomfortable  that  I  snapped  back, 
“We  couldn’t  find  a  baby  sitter  and  we  really  wanted  to  see  this  movie.”  Then  I  said 
under  my  breath,  “Bitch!”  I  guess  my  hormones  were  still  raging  from  my  new 
motherhood.  John  shot  me  a  stem  look  as  if  I  was  a  little  kid  who  had  just  embarrassed 
her  parent.  “Susie,  I’m  going  to  take  Jessica  in  the  back  of  the  theater  and  watch  from 
there.”  John  ended  up  pacing  in  the  back  of  the  theater  for  the  entire  movie  with  a  crying 
baby  while  I  sat  undisturbed.  My  eyes  never  left  the  screen  and  my  thoughts  often  drifted 
to  my  own  relatives  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust.  I  shed  many  tears  that  afternoon  as  I 
watched  in  horror  at  what  happened  to  the  Jews  during  the  Nazis’  reign  of  terror.  I  could 
only  imagine  what  my  own  family  was  forced  to  endure.  For  the  first  time  since  I  was  a 
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child  I  thought  about  my  great-grandparents  who  had  perished.  “What  happened  to 
them?  ”  Since  both  my  grandparents  died  years  ago,  I  had  no  one  to  question. 

“I  grew  up  in  a  Jewish  household,  the  daughter  of  a  German  immigrant,  and  yet  1 
knew  almost  nothing  about  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany.  Worse  yet,  I  knew 
nothing  about  my  own  family  who  perished.  ” 

The  lights  went  up  and  I  was  one  of  the  last  people  still  seated.  I  felt  my 
husband’s  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  was  emotionally  drained.  When  we  got  out  into  the 
lobby,  rain  was  pouring  down.  It  felt  appropriate.  “Susie,  you  wait  here  with  Jessica 
while  I  go  get  the  car,”  John  said.  As  I  waited  with  Jessica  in  her  car  seat  carrier  at  my 
feet,  a  gentleman  holding  a  microphone  approached  me.  “Excuse  me,  could  you  tell  me 
what  movie  you  just  saw?”  he  asked.  I  answered  politely,  “Schindler’s  List.” 

“Would  you  mind  if  I  asked  you  a  couple  of  questions  on  camera  for  the  evening 
news?”  I  replied  that  I  wouldn’t.  The  man  asked  me  a  few  questions  in  front  of  a  camera 
and  then  John  drove  up.  The  man  thanked  me  as  I  walked  away.  John  took  Jessica  and 
secured  her  in  the  car.  After  I  got  in  I  said,  “That  guy  was  from  Channel  1 1  News!  He 
just  interviewed  me,  can  you  believe  it?”  I  told  him  we  better  tape  the  6  o’clock  news 
just  in  case  I  was  on  that  night. 

That  evening  TV  reporter  Virg  Jacques  appeared.  “That’s  the  guy  who 
interviewed  me  today!”  Virg  Jacques  was  saying,  “Reporting  live  from  the  Westview 
Cinemas  in  Baltimore  and,  from  talking  with  movie-goers,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why 
‘Schindler’s  List’  is  expected  to  win.”  To  our  surprise,  the  screen  was  filled  with  my  face 
as  I  was  saying,  “I  thought  it  was  wonderful,  it  was  really  good.”  Then,  while  Virg 
Jacques’  voice  was  heard,  the  screen  pictured  John,  Jessica  and  myself  getting  into  our 
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car  in  front  of  the  theater.  As  I  watched  my  little  family  on  the  news,  his  voice  was  in  the 
background  saying,  “Susan  Schoenenberger,  her  husband  and  baby  daughter  spent  this 
afternoon  watching  ‘Schindler’s  List.’  For  Mrs.  Schoenenberger,  it  was  a  very  emotional 
experience.  She  lost  relatives  in  the  Holocaust.” 

“Yes,  my  great-grandparents  were  killed  in  a  gas  chamber  and  my  mother  and 
uncle,  my  uncle  lives  in  Baltimore,  escaped  on  a  ship  and  came  over  to  this  country,  so 
we  wouldn’t  be  here  if  it  wasn’t  for  that.” 

As  we  watched  the  Academy  Awards  that  night,  I  was  filled  with  so  much  pride 
when  Steven  Spielberg  won  the  awards  for  best  picture  and  best  director.  After  the  show, 
my  thoughts  drifted  to  how  Judaism  affected  me  throughout  my  life.  I  thought  about  my 
childhood  and  the  active  role  my  late  father  played  in  our  synagogue.  He  was  a  proud 
Jew  who  took  us  to  Friday  night  services  and  drove  us  to  Sunday  school.  After  his  death, 
everything  seemed  to  change.  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life  I  realized  I  was  so  different 
from  everyone  else  I  knew.  There  were  very  few  Jewish  children  in  my  elementary 
school  and,  back  then,  even  fewer  single-parent  families.  I  felt  a  great  sense  of 
embarrassment  during  that  period  of  my  life.  From  that  point  on,  Judaism  became  an 
unwanted  “badge”  I  was  forced  to  wear.  My  life  seemed  continuously  adversely  affected 
by  the  fact  that  I  was  a  Jew.  Without  my  father’s  guidance,  I  felt  lost  and  alone. 
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Chapter  4 


In  the  fall  of  1995,  my  mother,  Ellen,  came  to  stay  with  me  for  a  few  days.  She 
had  been  keeping  all  of  her  financial  statements,  receipts  and  important  documents  since 
my  father’s  death  in  a  haphazard  collection.  I  promised  I  would  organize  everything  into 
file  folders  and  discard  anything  she  no  longer  needed.  We  took  Jessica  down  to  the 
basement  with  us  so  she  could  play  while  we  rummaged  through  everything. 

In  the  midst  of  the  huge  pile  of  papers,  I  was  surprised  when  I  came  across  what 
seemed  to  be  some  very  old  documents.  “Oh,  those  were  my  mother’s.  They  were  things 
that  had  to  do  with  when  we  came  over  from  Germany,”  my  mother  explained.  One 
document  in  particular  was  most  interesting.  In  very  large  print  across  the  top,  it  read, 
“HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE— NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD.”  It  was  an  “Affidavit 
in  Support  of  Application  for  Immigration  Visa.”  I  stared  in  amazement.  The  document 
had  enabled  my  mother.  Uncle  Arnold  and  grandmother,  Selma,  to  get  out  of  Germany 
and  come  to  America.  The  paper  was  dated  Aug.  22,  1938.  Then  I  came  across  a  piece 
of  tom  notepaper.  It  was  obviously  handwritten  by  my  grandmother  to  a  man  named  Mr. 
Adler.  I  recognized  his  name  as  the  sponsor  who  signed  the  Affidavit  in  Support  of 
Application  for  Immigration  Visa.  Although  half  of  the  letter  was  missing,  the  remaining 
words  held  so  much  meaning.  I  pictured  my  grandmother,  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  in 
their  little  row  home  on  Parkwood  Avenue  in  Baltimore,  writing  the  following  words  in  a 
desperate  cry  for  help: 

Dear  Mr.  Adler: 

Let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  prompt  reply  to  my  letter  concerning 
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my  parents. 


It  makes  me  very  happy  to  know  that  you  are  ready  to  help  me  in  getting  an 
Affidavit  for  them.  At  this  time  1  may  tell  you  that  my  parents  have  the  registered 
number  around  36000 for  Stuttgart.  As  soon  as  I  have  all  the  necessary  papers,  1 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  them  to  you. 

I  am  indeed  grateful  for  your  generous  offer  of  assistance... 

I  questioned  my  mother  about  the  letter  but  she  didn’t  seem  to  know  any  details. 
She  reiterated  what  I  had  heard  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  “She  tried  to  get  them  to  come 
over  but  then  they  were  killed  in  a  gas  chamber  anyway.” 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  keep  this  stuff?”  I  asked. 

After  my  mother  went  home,  I  studied  the  documents.  Most  of  them  were  printed 
in  German  with  the  exception  of  the  tom  note  from  my  grandmother  to  Mr.  Adler  and  the 
Affidavit.  I  noticed,  however,  the  names  of  my  grandparents,  Selma  and  Helmut 
Kaufrnann,  and  great-grandparents,  Jeanette  and  Karl  Ladenburger.  One  document 
appeared  to  be  some  sort  of  a  family  register.  Chills  ran  down  my  spine  when  I  saw  the 
Nazi  insignia  with  the  swastika.  Then  I  remembered  I  had  copies  of  correspondence 
from  my  great-grandparents  while  they  still  lived  in  Germany  to  my  grandparents  after 
they  immigrated  to  the  United  States.  I  had  had  the  documents  for  years  but  never  really 
thought  about  them.  Not  knowing  the  German  language,  I  thought  about  getting 
everything  translated. 

This  led  me  to  a  Jewish  organization  in  Baltimore  to  see  if  someone  there  could 
translate  the  material.  The  price  was  way  out  of  my  league.  I  decided  I  would  have  to 
wait. 
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I  called  my  uncle  to  tell  him  my  mother  had  given  me  some  old  German 
documents.  He  told  me  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  suggested  I  donate  the  papers.  We  planned  a  future  date  to  go. 

A  few  days  later  my  mother  sent  me  some  additional  documents. 

Included  were  my  grandmother’s  naturalization  certificate  and  original 
immigration  card,  my  grandfather’s  naturalization  information  and  my  mother’s  1935 
original  birth  certificate  issued  in  Heilbronn,  Germany,  on  March  21,  1979.  I  knew  my 
mother  had  to  get  a  copy  of  her  birth  records  in  1979  when  she  needed  a  passport. 

My  grandmother’s  picture  was  stapled  to  the  immigration  card.  I  remembered  my 
grandmother  as  a  small,  heavy-set  woman  with  white  hair.  The  photograph  on  the 
immigration  card  showed  a  thin,  young  woman  with  jet-black  hair.  Her  maiden  name, 
Ladenburger,  was  typed  in  as  well  as  her  date  of  birth,  Nov.  25,  1909.  She  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  steamship  Manhattan  and  was  admitted  into  the  United  States  on  Nov. 
25,  1938,  her  28th  birthday.  The  reverse  side  of  the  card  showed  it  was  issued  Oct.  25, 
1938,  at  the  American  Consulate  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.  My  grandmother  became  a 
citizen  on  Jan.  14,  1946,  as  evidenced  by  her  naturalization  papers.  My  grandfather 
became  a  citizen  six  months  later.  I  knew  my  grandfather,  Helmut,  had  come  over  to  the 
United  States  to  find  a  job  and  place  to  live  prior  to  sending  for  my  grandmother,  mother 
and  uncle.  I  remembered  because  of  the  story  told  to  me  as  a  small  child.  It  was  a 
terrifying  story  that  had  seemed  unreal  at  that  point  in  my  life. 
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Chapter  5 . 


The  train  slowed  to  a  halt  and  I  opened  my  eyes.  Uncle  Arnold  and  my  sister, 
Nancy,  stood  up  and  the  three  of  us  left.  It  was  a  hot,  humid  July  24th.  At  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum,  we  noticed  an  exhibit  entitled,  “ Daniel's  Story .”  It  was  a  display  of 
what  a  typical  Jewish  family  was  forced  to  live  through  during  Nazi  Germany  told 
through  the  eyes  of  a  little  boy  named  Daniel.  As  I  walked  through,  my  heart  began  to 
race.  There  was  a  reproduction  of  a  house,  which  included  a  kitchen  and  bedroom.  In 
the  kitchen,  there  was  a  stove,  very  similar  to  a  stove  I  saw  in  a  photograph  of  my  great¬ 
grandmother  and  grandmother.  As  I  read  and  listened  to  “ Daniel ’ s  Story,”  I  wondered 
about  my  mother’s  life  in  Germany  as  a  child.  “What  did  her  house  look  like ?  Did  my 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents  go  through  what  Daniel 's  family  went  through?  ” 
My  heart  felt  like  a  weight  in  my  chest  and  I  knew  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
days  of  my  life. 

During  our  journey  through  the  museum,  the  three  of  us  barely  spoke.  We  arrived 
at  an  exhibit  that  displayed  how  certain  children  had  perished  in  the  Holocaust.  There 
were  photographs  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  extermination  of  these  children  by 
lethal  injection.  There  was  a  description  of  hospitals  wherein  the  doctors  decided  who 
would  die.  “How  could  a  physician,  whose  profession  is  based  on  such  a  high  ethical 
standard,  do  such  a  thing?  "  It  was  almost  too  much  material  to  digest  in  one  day.  My 
mind  drifted  to  thoughts  of  my  mother  and  uncle  and  what  would  have  happened  to  them 
if  my  grandfather  did  not  have  the  foresight  to  get  them  out  of  Germany  in  time. 
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As  we  walked  through  each  exhibit,  staring  at  the  many  photographs  of  Holocaust 
victims,  I  found  myself  searching  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  picture  of  my  great- 
grandparents.  I  never  really  knew  what  happened  to  them.  I  thought  about  the  story  of 
how  they  perished  in  the  “ovens”  as  my  mother  often  said.  I  wondered  which 
concentration  camp  they  were  in  and  how  long  they  lived  once  they  arrived  there.  I  had 
so  many  questions  but  there  was  no  one  left  who  could  answer  them. 

At  the  exhibit  on  “Kristallnacht”  (the  “Night  of  Broken  Glass”),  a  turning  point 

th 

for  Hitler’s  power  over  the  Jews  in  Germany,  I  read  about  the  nights  of  November  9  and 
November  10  ,1938,  when  gangs  of  Nazi  youths  roamed  through  Jewish  neighborhoods 
breaking  windows  of  Jewish  businesses  and  homes,  burning  synagogues  and  looting.  I 
had  my  grandmother’s  immigration  card  with  me  so  I  pulled  it  out  to  once  again  look  at 
the  date  she  left  Germany.  It  was  issued  at  the  American  Consulate  at  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  on  Oct.  25,  1938.  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  that  they  had  left  only  two  weeks 
before  those  fateful  nights.  "If  they  had  waited  and  tried  to  leave  even  one  month  later,  I 
might  not  have  been  standing  there !  ”  My  mother  most  certainly  would  have  been 
executed.  My  four  sisters,  all  my  nieces,  nephews,  my  own  daughter  and  I  would  never 
have  been  bom.  As  I  read  through  all  of  this  information,  I  realized  for  the  first  time  how 
the  Holocaust  imprinted  my  life.  As  I  thought  about  my  past  misgivings  as  to  why  I  was 
so  “different”  from  everyone  else,  I  was  struck  by  a  dramatic  understanding  of  the  gravity 
of  the  Holocaust.  Being  “different”  fifty  years  ago  meant  a  death  sentence  for  my  great- 
grandparents. 

As  we  approached  one  of  the  floors  of  exhibits,  we  found  ourselves  walking  on  a 
road  made  out  of  actual  cobblestones  from  Germany.  The  road  led  us  to  an  authentic 
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cattle  car,  which  was  used  to  transport  Jews  to  concentration  camps.  Uncle  Arnold 
walked  into  the  cattle  car.  When  we  followed  him  inside,  we  were  surprised  to  see  him 
standing  alone.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  the  raw  emotion  that  overcame  my  uncle.  I  had 
never  seen  him  cry  but  there  he  was,  alone,  with  tears  silently  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

He  said,  “This  is  probably  what  my  grandparents  rode  in  to  their  deaths.  You  know,  even 
though  I  was  only  two  years  old  when  I  last  saw  my  grandfather,  I  still  have  a  distant 
memory  of  him.  I  can  remember  him  carrying  me  up  a  set  of  stairs  and  a  light  was 
shining  in  my  eyes.”  I  had  been  weeping  all  day  as  I  witnessed  what  the  Nazis  did  to  so 
many  people  but  at  that  moment  my  grief  was  overtaken  by  anger. 

After  the  last  exhibit,  I  said,  “Okay,  where  should  we  go  next?  I  need  to  take 
these  papers  and  donate  them  to  the  museum.”  But  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  library  first  to 
see  if  we  could  find  out  what  happened  to  my  great-grandparents,  Jeanette  and  Karl 
Ladenburger. 

We  walked  into  the  library  and  we  approached  an  employee  of  the  museum.  I 
asked  if  she  could  tell  me  where  I  could  find  out  what  happened  to  my  great-grandparents 
in  the  Holocaust.  She  pulled  out  a  huge  book  and  said,  “Everyone  from  Germany  is 
listed  in  this  book.  If  you  need  any  more  help,  let  me  know.”  I  quickly  added,  “I  have 
some  documents  I  would  like  to  donate  to  the  museum  too.  Could  you  tell  me  where  I 
would  take  them?”  She  pointed  to  the  next  room  over.  “Right  over  there  is  our  archive 
department.  Someone  will  help  you  over  there  when  you  are  ready.”  She  then  walked 
away.  I  thought  to  myself,  “All  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  were  reduced  to  names 
printed  in  the  books  before  me.  Could  it  really  be  this  simple  to  find  them ?  Just  look  in 
this  one  book  and  all  my  questions  would  finally  be  answered?  ”  I  opened  the  book  and 
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began  leafing  through  the  pages  to  get  to  the  names  beginning  with  the  letter  “L.”  All  of 
a  sudden,  my  uncle  stood  over  me  and  pushed  my  hands  aside.  He  began  frantically 
flipping  through  the  pages.  At  the  exact  same  moment  all  three  of  us  saw  the  names  of 
Jeanette  and  Karl  Ladenburger.  I  heard  myself  gasp  and  then  we  began  sobbing.  It  was 
as  if  we  had  just  found  out  they  were  killed.  As  I  stared  at  the  book  in  front  of  me,  I 
learned  that  my  great-grandparents  were  deported  from  Germany  to  Riga,  Latvia.  Their 
date  of  death  was  “ verschollen ,”  unknown.  We  all  held  each  other  for  a  moment. 

We  walked  into  the  next  room  to  the  archive  desk.  A  gentleman  standing  there 
accepted  the  copies  of  my  great-grandparents’  correspondence  but  said  they  would  prefer 
to  have  the  originals.  “My  oldest  sister  has  them,”  I  said.  “My  uncle  gave  them  to  her  a 
long  time  ago  and  she  has  no  desire  to  donate  them.  She  feels  as  if  the  letters  are  all  we 
have  left  from  our  great-grandparents  and  she  wants  to  keep  them  in  our  family.”  The 
gentleman  typed  a  certificate  to  evidence  the  documents  I  donated.  He  then  thanked  me 
and  we  left. 
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Chapter  6 


The  next  day  I  called  the  Holocaust  Museum  library  and  asked  if  they  could  fax  a 
copy  of  the  pages  out  of  the  German  book  of  victims,  which  included  the  last  name 
“ Ladenburger .”  The  gentleman  at  the  museum  was  kind  enough  to  look  up  my  great¬ 
grandmother’s  maiden  name,  “Marx”  He  found  “Karolina  Marx  Schlesinger ”  from 
Tigerfeld,  Germany,  and  he  faxed  me  the  pages.  I  remembered  my  mother  talking  about 
an  “Aunt  Karolina ,”  so  I  thought  this  woman  might  have  been  my  great-grandmother’s 
sister.  I  had  so  little  information  I  needed  everything  I  could  get  my  hands  on. 

The  Holocaust  Museum  gave  me  materials  explaining  how  to  do  a  genealogical 
search  for  relatives  lost  during  the  Holocaust.  After  reading  through  the  material,  I 
learned  where  to  correspond  to  get  the  information  I  needed.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Yad 
Vashem,  the  Hall  of  Names,  the  Holocaust  Martyrs’  and  Heroes’  Remembrance 
Authority,  a  museum  in  Jerusalem  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Holocaust  victims.  I  also 
wrote  to  the  Latvian  Society  of  Jewish  Culture  and  the  Jewish  Agency  (the  search  bureau 
for  missing  relatives). 

More  quickly  than  I  had  anticipated,  Yad  Vashem  in  Israel  sent  me  “Pages  of 
Testimony”  copied  from  microfilm.  They  were  documents  concerning  victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  A  woman  named  “Ruth  Ben-Zvi  (Marx)”  had  completed  the  Pages  of 
Testimony  in  1956.  She  wrote  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  brother  of  Jeanette  and 
Karolina  Marx.  I  was  so  excited,  it  confirmed  that  my  great-grandmother  had  a  sister 
named  Karolina  and  a  brother  as  well.  Even  more  exciting  was  the  fact  that  I  now  knew  I 
had  a  distant  cousin,  Ruth,  who  survived  the  Holocaust  and  ended  up  living  in  Israel  in 
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1956.  I  called  the  Jewish  Agency  in  Israel.  I  was  told  Ruth  Ben-Zvi  left  Haifa  in  1961 
but  they  had  no  further  information.  The  Jewish  Agency  also  informed  me  they  had 
found  a  Moritz  Menachem  Schlesinger  who  was  from  Bonfeld,  Germany,  but  he  was  no 
longer  alive.  He  did  have  two  daughters,  Hannah  Kallich  and  Ruth  Schapira. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  Hannah  Kallich  and  Ruth  Schapira.  To  my  surprise,  I 
quickly  received  a  letter  from  Haifa,  Israel,  from  Hannah’s  daughter,  Osnat.  Her  mother 
had  been  quite  ill  and  was  unable  to  write.  She  wrote  that  Hannah  did  not  think  we  were 
related.  Osnat  said  when  her  mother  was  feeling  better  she  would  look  through  her 
papers  to  see  if  we  were  in  any  way  connected.  My  letter  to  Ruth  Schapira,  however,  was 
returned  marked  “Undelivered.  ” 

In  March  1997  I  received  a  genealogical  report  from  the  Museum  for  the  “Jews  in 
Latvia.”  As  I  was  reading  through  the  report,  my  eyes  welled  up  with  tears.  After  I 
finished  reading  the  account  of  my  great-grandparents’  demise,  the  words  played  out  in 
my  mind  like  a  scene  in  a  movie.  It  was  at  that  moment  when,  after  fifty-five  long  years, 
the  manner  in  which  Karl  and  Jeanette  Ladenburger  died  was  finally  made  known  to  one 
of  their  descendants.  I  slumped  down  on  the  couch,  the  report  still  in  my  hand,  and 
mourned  their  deaths. 
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Chapter  7  - 


The  genealogical  report  bore  photographs  of  the  forest  where  my  great- 
grandparents  were  killed.  Today  it  is  marked  by  a  memorial  for  those  who  perished. 

Also  included  were  excerpts  from  a  book  written  by  Gertrude  Schneider,  a  survivor  from 
Riga,  Latvia.  I  decided  to  call  to  see  if  she  possibly  knew  my  great-grandparents.  Dr. 
Schneider  is  an  associate  placement  director  and  president  of  the  Ph.D.  Alumni 
Association  at  the  City  University  of  New  York  Graduate  School.  She  returned  my  call 
that  afternoon. 

In  her  thick  German  accent  she  said,  “I’m  sorry,  I  never  knew  your  great- 
grandparents.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  deported  from?”  I  said,  “Yes,  I  do.  They 
were  deported  from  Stuttgart,  Germany,  on  December  1,  1941.”  Dr.  Schneider  excitedly 
replied,  “A  friend  of  mine  left  on  that  very  same  transport.  Her  name  is  Trudy  Schloss.” 
She  then  gave  me  Mrs.  Schloss’ s  telephone  number. 

Trudy  Schloss  and  her  husband  had  a  wealth  of  information  but  they  did  not  know 
my  great-grandparents.  Listening  to  their  voices,  I  again  heard  the  familiar  German 
accent  I  remembered  hearing  as  a  child.  “Our  transport  left  Stuttgart  on  December  1, 
1941,  and  we  arrived  in  Riga  on  December  7,  1941,”  Mrs.  Schloss  said.  “I  have  a  friend 
who  was  also  on  the  same  transport.  Her  name  is  Hannelore  Marx  and  if  anyone  would 
remember  your  great-grandparents,  it  would  be  her.  She  has  an  excellent  memory.”  My 
heart  was  racing!  My  great-grandmother’s  maiden  name  was  Marx.  I  thought  to  myself, 

“ Could  this  woman  possibly  be  related  to  me?  ”  I  quickly  dialed  her  telephone  number. 
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Hannelore  Marx  answered  and  I  explained  about  my  great-grandparents  and  my 
telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schloss.  To  my  dismay,  she  never  heard  of 
my  great-grandparents.  But  Mrs.  Marx  said  she  had  a  book  of  names  of  victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  She  looked  for  the  names  of  my  great-grandparents.  She  confirmed  all  the 
information  I  had  previously  gathered  concerning  the  dates  and  places  of  my  great- 
grandparents’  births  and  their  final  trip  to  Riga.  “Could  you  look  up  a  couple  more 
names  for  me?  My  great-grandmother  had  a  sister  named  Karolina  Schlesinger  and  her 
husband’s  name  was  Leopold  Schlesinger.”  She  looked  up  their  names.  “They  left 
Stuttgart  on  August  22,  1942,  and  were  deported  to  Theresienstadt.  Then  they  were 
deported  again  on  September  26,  1942,  to  a  place  called  ‘ Maly  Trostinets. '  I  don’t  really 
know  where  that  is  but  I  think  it  might  have  been  somewhere  in  Poland.  Oh,  I  see  here 
the  names  ‘Mathilde  Schlesinger’  and  ‘Solomon  Schlesinger.’  They  were  both  from 
Bonfeld  as  well.  It  says  here  they  were  deported  on  the  same  dates  and  to  the  same 
places  as  Karolina  and  Leopold  Schlesinger.  They  were  probably  related,  too.” 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  I  had  spoken  to  actual  people  who  were  in  the  same 
camp  as  my  great-grandparents.  It  made  me  feel  a  special  closeness  to  the  people  who 
survived  something  as  devastating  as  the  Holocaust.  I  only  wished  my  great- 
grandparents  had  lived  to  talk  about  it  as  well. 
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Chapter  8 


Each  day  the  mail  arrived,  I  rushed  to  see  if  there  was  something  concerning  my 
Holocaust  research.  There  came  a  letter  from  Haifa,  Israel,  and  I  carefully  I  opened  the 
delicate  blue  airmail  paper.  The  letter  was  from  Hannah  Kallich.  She  had  found  her 
family  tree  and  enclosed  a  copy  for  me.  Typed  on  the  family  tree  were  the  names 
Karolina  Marx  Schlesinger  and  Leopold  Schlesinger.  Leopold  Schlesinger  was  Hannah 
Kallich’ s  great-uncle.  So,  my  great-great  aunt,  Karolina,  was  Hannah’s  great-aunt!  We 
were  related  by  marriage  only.  However,  I  was  so  elated  to  find  a  relative  who  had 
survived  the  Holocaust  it  was  encouragement  to  keep  looking  for  more  clues  to  my  past. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  the  manager  of  the  Jewish  Community  in  Stuttgart  wrote. 
He  included  the  family  register  of  Karolina  and  Leopold  Schlesinger  and  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that  they  had  had  a  son  named  Max.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  Schlesingers  who 
had  perished  in  the  Holocaust,  there  was  no  one  by  the  name  of  Max.  I  got  excited  at  the 
possibility  that  this  man  could  possibly  be  alive.  The  manager  also  sent  the  family 
register  of  my  great-grandparents  together  with  the  birth  register  of  my  grandmother, 
Selma.  The  most  interesting  documentation  he  sent  were  pages  from  a  textbook 
regarding  information  on  the  Jewish  history  of  Hainstadt  (the  town  where  my  grandfather 
came  from)  and  Bonfeld,  the  town  where  my  mother  was  bom.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
printed  in  German. 
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Soon  information  started  arriving  almost  daily  in  the  mail.  It  felt  so  exciting  as  I 
received  correspondence  from  both  near  and  faraway  places.  As  I  carefully  opened 
another  airmail  letter  from  Hannah,  I  learned  she  had  done  some  research  and  found  that 
my  great-great  aunt  Karolina  and  great-great  uncle  Leopold  were  transported  from 
Theresienstadt  to  Treblinka,  not  Maly  Trostinec  as  I  learned  previously.  From  the  time 
they  arrived  in  September  1942  up  to  August  1943,  870,000  victims  (Jews  and  non-Jews) 
were  killed  in  the  gas  chambers  at  Treblinka.  The  certainty  of  knowing  where  my 
relatives  perished  left  me  feeling  empty. 

Hannah  lost  both  of  her  grandmothers  to  the  Nazis.  These  two  women  refused  to 
leave  Germany  because  they  were  under  the  assumption  that  nothing  could  happen  to 
older  people.  Hannah  also  wrote  that  Ruth  Schapira  was,  in  fact,  her  sister  but  Ruth  had 
no  interest  in  anything  connected  to  the  Holocaust. 

That  same  day,  I  received  my  first  package  from  Eric  Klaus,  a  teaching  assistant 
at  the  Germanic  Studies  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  who  agreed  to 
translate  the  documents  in  German.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  almost  finished 
translating  the  “Poetry  ”  book,  which  belonged  to  my  grandmother.  “I  am  reminded  of 
High  School  when  students  and  classmates  signed  each  others '  yearbooks  so  they  could 
later  reminisce  about  times  past.  There  are  entries  ranging  from  quotations  and  poems, 
Goethe 's  verse  appears  twice,  to  sentimental  traces  of  times  spent  with  loved  ones,  to 
patriotic  slogans.  It  will  be  a  rich  source  of  names  and  acquaintances  in  the  Bonfeld 
area.  ” 

“The  photocopies  of  correspondence,  ”  he  wrote,  “no  longer  present  me  with 
replicas  of  ink  on  parchment,  instead  they  present  the  voices  and  smiles,  the  hopes  and 
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dreams  of people  who  were  not  much  older ,  not  much  different  from  me.  ”  Eric  enclosed 
translations  of  the  excerpts  from  the  German  textbook,  which  contained  the  documented 
history  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  both  Bonfeld,  where  my  grandmother  was  bom  and, 
Hainstadt,  where  my  grandfather  was  bom. 

The  translations  were  revealing.  I  recognized  the  names  of  both  my  great¬ 
grandfathers  and  those  of  other  people  who  had  signed  my  grandmother’s  “ Poetry  ” 
book.  In  both  Bonfeld  and  Hainstadt,  there  had  been  Jewish  communities  up  to  1939  and 
1938,  respectively.  In  both  towns,  the  Jewish  businesses  and  factories  were  functional 
only  up  until  1933.  My  great-grandfather,  Willi  Kaufmann,  was  an  innkeeper  in 
Hainstadt.  My  great-grandfather,  Karl  Ladenburger,  was  a  cattle  dealer  and  butcher  in 
Bonfeld.  I  was  amazed  that  both  of  my  great-grandfathers  had  a  place  in  a  history  book 
in  Germany.  My  great-great  uncle  Leopold  Schlesinger  had  a  home  produce  and  shoe 
repair  business.  I  recognized  the  names  Mathilde,  Albert,  Sophie  and  Moritz  Schlesinger 
from  Hannah  Kallich’s  family  tree.  Mathilde  and  Albert  Schlesinger  were  food  store 
owners  and  Sophie  and  Moritz  Schlesinger  owned  a  general  store.  Finally,  I  recognized 
the  names  of  Max  Flehinger,  Ferdinand  Ottenheimer  and  Hermann  Ottenheimer,  Julius 
and  Sigmund  Zion  from  the  correspondence  and  “ Poetry  ”  book  written  in  German. 

All  these  people  were  either  my  relatives  or  friends  of  theirs.  They  were 
recognized  for  their  contributions  to  society  and,  thereafter,  condemned  by  their  own 
government.  I  came  to  the  realization  that,  even  before  my  grandmother,  mother  and 
uncle  left  Germany  in  1938,  their  world  was  over  long  before  they  left.  Even  prior  to  my 
mother’s  birth  in  1935  and  my  uncle’s  birth  in  1936,  my  grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents  no  longer  enjoyed  their  status  as  contributing  business  owners  in  their 
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respective  towns.  I  now  know  that  my  grandmother  gave  birth  to  two  children  while 
living  in  the  worst  possible  place  and  time  in  our  history.  I  was  left  with  mixed  emotions 
with  all  my  newfound  knowledge.  I  was  proud  of  these  family  members  and  friends  who 
were  respected  in  their  communities  but  aghast  at  what  they  were  forced  to  lose  based 
solely  on  our  religion. 
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Chapter  9  - 


One  spring  day  I  called  my  mother  to  discuss  the  information  I  had  accumulated 
so  far.  I  couldn’t  resist  the  opportunity  to  grill  her  about  the  past. 

“Mom,  do  you  remember  cousin  Lou  who  lived  in  Baltimore  when  we  were 
kids?”  I  pictured  a  small  man  with  white  hair  and  glasses  who  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
my  grandmother,  but  I  never  really  knew  if  he  was  a  friend  or  relative.  Lou  Stem  visited 
our  home  in  Pennsylvania  quite  often  and  always  brought  a  huge  bag  of  candy  for  us 
girls.  He  spoke  with  a  heavy  German  accent  just  like  my  grandparents.  My  mother 
replied,  “I  know  he  was  a  cousin  of  my  mother’s  but  I’m  not  really  sure  exactly  how  he 
was  connected  to  us.  I  know  he  still  lives  in  Baltimore.”  She  looked  up  his  name  in  her 
book  and  gave  me  his  address.  However,  she  did  not  have  his  telephone  number. 

I  pressed  my  mother  about  her  memories.  She  reluctantly  gave  me  as  much 
information  as  she  could  recall.  “I  was  told,  when  we  lived  in  Germany,  my  father  had 
been  beaten  up  a  couple  of  times  on  his  way  to  and  from  synagogue.  He  would  come 
home  all  bloody  and  bruised.  I  remember  my  Uncle  Siegbert,  my  father’s  brother,  was 
married  to  a  woman  named  Ema  and  they  had  no  children.  My  father’s  older  brother. 
Uncle  Eugene,  was  married  to  a  woman  named  Florence,  whose  maiden  name  was 
‘Cohn’  and  they  had  a  daughter  named  Elinore  who  was  one  year  younger  than  my 
brother.  Also,  there  was  a  woman  named  Telly  Goldstein  who  was  somehow  a  cousin  of 
my  mother’s  and  she  lived  somewhere  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  I  think  ‘Goldstein’  was 
her  married  name  and  she  had  a  son  named  Leonard.  You  know,  it’s  strange.  My 
father’s  entire  family  got  out  of  Germany.  My  grandparents,  Willi  and  Therese,  came 
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over  to  the  United  States  even  after  we  did.  I  wonder  why  they  were  able  to  get  out  but 
my  other  grandparents  were  not.” 

“That  is  strange,”  I  replied.  “I  can’t  wait  to  get  all  those  translated  letters  written 
by  Jeanette  and  Karl.  I  hope  there  are  some  answers  in  them.” 

“Susie,  I  really  don’t  want  to  know  what’s  in  the  letters,”  my  mother  said.  “It  is 
just  too  painful  for  me  to  learn  about  the  history  of  my  family.  You  see,  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  remember  my  mother  often  being  very  sad  and  depressed.  They  are  not 
pleasant  memories  for  me.  It  is  just  easier  for  me  not  to  even  think  about  my  family’s 
connection  to  the  Holocaust.” 

I  hung  up  the  telephone  feeling  a  little  perplexed.  My  mother  had  virtually  no 
memory  of  her  life  in  Germany.  She  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  out  of  Germany, 
together  with  her  brother  and  parents,  when  so  many  others  were  not  so  lucky.  She  did 
lose  her  grandparents  but  she  did  not  even  remember  them.  I  guess  my  mother  was  more 
affected  by  her  parents’  grief  than  I  had  imagined.  Even  though  she  was  only  three  years 
old  when  she  left  Nazi  Germany,  I  suppose  it  somehow  made  an  impression  on  her. 
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Chapter  10 


I  turned  to  my  oldest  sister,  Wendy,  for  more  material.  She  had  been  saving  old 
pictures  from  Germany,  which  I  picked  up  from  her  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  next  morning,  I  received  a  package  of  translated  materials  from  Eric  Klaus 
but  I  decided  to  look  through  the  old  photographs  first.  I  recognized  some  of  the  people 
in  the  pictures.  A  few  had  the  names  of  the  people  pictured  handwritten  on  their  reverse 
sides.  Among  them  were  photos  of  both  sets  of  my  great-grandparents,  my  great-great 
Uncle  Simon  Marx  together  with  his  wife,  Selma,  and  their  children,  Kurt  and  Alice. 
There  was  one  picture  taken  outdoors  in  Germany.  My  great-grandmother  and  my 
grandmother  were  both  seated  on  wooden  chairs.  Standing  beside  them  were  my  great¬ 
grandfather  and  grandfather.  Both  men  were  wearing  three-piece  suits  with  bow  ties. 
Both  women  were  dressed  up  in  fine  clothes  as  well.  How  similar  my  grandmother 
looked  to  my  great-grandmother.  In  between  the  two  women  was  a  wicker  chair  with  a 
beautiful  baby,  dressed  in  white,  with  bare  feet  kicking  up  in  the  air.  Each  woman  had  a 
hand  placed  on  either  side  of  the  arms  of  the  wicker  chair.  I  looked  on  the  back  of  the 
photograph  to  see  the  words,  “ Ellen  -  5  months .”  Then  I  knew  that  it  was  my  mother.  It 
is  a  beautiful  photograph  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  normal,  happy  family  on  a  lovely  day 
in  August  1935.  Just  a  few  years  later,  the  loving  family’s  lives  would  be  completely 
ripped  apart. 

There  were  photos  of  my  great-grandfathers  posing  in  their  World  War  I 
uniforms.  Some  pictures  had  German  handwriting  on  the  back.  I  decided  to  make  copies 
to  send  to  Eric  Klaus  for  translation. 
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There  was  one  picture  I  photocopied  and  sent  immediately  to  Hannah  Kallich  in 
Israel.  In  it  was  a  family  of  five.  Seated  was  a  woman,  with  three  young  girls  gathered 
round  her.  There  was  a  man  standing  behind  them  with  arms  outstretched  around  the 
four.  On  the  back  was  a  list  of  each  family  member,  their  ages  and  the  words  “ Haifa  - 
1964 .”  It  was  obvious  the  woman  sitting  in  the  photograph  was  named  “Ruth.”  Since 
Hannah  lived  in  Haifa,  I  thought  maybe,  by  some  miracle,  she  would  know  the  identity  of 
the  family. 

It  seemed  the  pictures  were  all  my  family  had  left  from  Germany.  There  were 
many  people  in  the  photographs  I  did  not  recognize.  I  wondered  who  they  were  and  if 
they  had  all  perished  in  the  Holocaust.  Then  I  finally  got  up  the  nerve  to  correspond  with 
Lou  Stem,  the  cousin  I  hadn’t  seen  for  18  years,  since  my  little  sister’s  bat  mitzvah.  I 
wondered  if  he  would  even  remember  me.  I  made  copies  of  some  of  the  photographs  to 
enclose  with  the  letter  hoping  he  would  recognize  the  people.  He  was  literally  the  only 
person  left  in  our  family  of  his  generation  and  he  held  the  key  to  the  past.  I  wrote  him 
that  without  his  help,  knowledge  of  our  relatives  would  be  lost  forever. 

I  finally  opened  the  second  package  sent  by  Eric.  He  had  finally  translated  my 
grandmother’s  “ Poetry ”  book,  an  album  filled  with  poems  and  patriotic  slogans. 
Countless  friends  and  relatives  had  signed  it.  The  autographs  ranged  in  dates  from  1917 
through  1927.  There  were  entries  by  people  with  the  last  name  of  “Ladenburger.” 

I  saw  the  handwriting  of  my  great-great  uncle,  Leopold  Schlesinger,  and  his  son. 
Max  Schlesinger,  my  great-great  uncle  Simon  Marx  and  his  wife,  Selma.  I  thought  about 
my  grandmother,  as  a  young  girl,  getting  all  of  the  different  people  to  sign  her  book.  She 
never  even  shared  it  with  my  mother  and  uncle.  I  thought  about  her  reading  through  it. 
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after  leaving  Germany.  My  grandmother  lost  everyone  she  knew  because  of  the  Nazis, 
either  because  they  were  Jewish  and  were  killed  or,  because  they  were  not  Jewish  and 
either  couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  keep  in  touch  with  her.  After  reading  through  the 
translations,  I  felt  such  a  deep  sense  of  loss  for  my  grandmother.  So  many  of  the  verses 
seemed  prophetic  in  the  face  of  what  the  future  held  for  her.  Some  wrote  about  having 
faith  in  God  when  there  would  be  rough  roads  to  travel.  Others  had  written  verses 
requesting  my  grandmother  to  always  remember  her  friends.  What  I  found  most  striking 
were  the  quotations  regarding  their  country.  Specifically,  “ The  greatest  of  all  is  to  love 
your  fatherland  above  all  else”  It  seemed  my  relatives  did  love  their  country  but  the 
fatherland  rewarded  them  with  humiliating  expulsion  or  a  degrading  death. 
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Chapter  1 1  - 


On  the  telephone  I  heard  a  voice  with  a  familiar  German  accent.  “Hello,  Susie, 
this  is  Lou!”  I  responded  quickly.  He  said,  “I  got  your  letter  and  all  of  your  questions.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  your  great-grandfather,  Karl,  was  my  uncle.  My  mother,  Jeanette 
[Stem],  was  his  oldest  sister.  They  were  bom  in  Ittlingen,  Germany.  My  grandfather, 
Abraham,  had  five  children.  My  mother,  Jeanette,  was  bom  in  1 879  and  she  married  my 
father,  Lehmann  Stem.  They  had  two  children,  my  brother  Max  and  me.  My  mother 
died  before  the  Holocaust  but  my  father  and  brother  were  both  deported  and  killed.  My 
mother  was  the  firstborn  and  your  great-grandfather  was  bom  next.  He  married  your 
great-grandmother,  Jeanette  Marx,  and  they  had  only  one  daughter,  your  grandmother, 
Selma.  Then  there  came  Josef  Ladenburger,  Frieda  Ladenburger  and  Adolph 
Ladenburger.  Some  of  the  family  members  were  deported  to  France  and  others  to 
Poland.” 

“I  know  this  must  be  difficult  for  you  to  talk  about.  How  did  you  get  out  of 
Germany?” 

“I  will  tell  you  as  much  as  I  can  today  until  I  get  tired.”  He  then  spoke  of  many 
things  while  I  frantically  took  notes. 

“It  was  in  May  of  1939  that  I  was  able  to  leave  Germany.  I  was  studying 
engineering  in  Berlin  and  I  was  able  to  get  involved  in  a  special  project  being  conducted 
in  England.  That  is  why  I  could  get  out  of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  my  family  could  not. 

I  was  studying  in  Berlin  at  a  special  Jewish  college.  Then  in  May  of  1939,  the  Jewish 
college  was  dissolved  and  approximately  seventy  or  eighty  students  were  offered  to  go  to 
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England  to  further  study  and  work  on  a  special  engineering  project.  About  one  year  later, 
the  students  were  offered  to  either  go  to  Canada  to  study  or  to  join  a  special  section  of  the 
English  army.  I  chose  to  go  to  Canada  to  study  and  I  worked  on  special  engineering 
projects  from  1940  to  1948.  In  1947  I  became  a  citizen  of  Canada.  It  was  at  that  same 
time  that  I  visited  your  grandmother  in  Baltimore.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  your 
mother  since  I  had  last  seen  the  family  in  Bonfeld,  Germany,  in  1938.  Your  grandmother 
then  convinced  me  to  move  to  Baltimore  since  neither  one  of  us  had  any  family  left 
except  each  other.  I  had  no  trouble  moving  to  the  United  States  because  I  didn’t  need  an 
affidavit.  Since  I  had  a  special  skill,  which  was  needed  in  this  country,  I  was  able  to  just 
move  here. 

“Now,  I  last  saw  Karl,  your  great-grandfather,  in  1936.  You  see,  the 
Ladenburgers  lived  in  the  State  of  Baden  and  my  family  lived  in  the  State  of 
Wurttemburg.  If  you  would  look  at  a  map  of  the  United  States,  the  distance  between 
Baden  and  Wurttemburg  would  be  approximately  the  same  distance  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  It  was  after  1945  that  these  two  States  were  combined  to 
form  one  State,  which  is  now  called  Baden/Wurttemburg  and  the  capital  of  it  is  Stuttgart. 

“Now,  let’s  see,  your  great-grandfather,  Karl  Ladenburger,  was  in  World  War  I 
from  1914  to  1918  and  served  in  the  army.  You  sent  me  a  picture  of  Karl  when  he  was  in 
an  army  hospital.  Karl  was  wounded  in  World  War  I  but  after  his  injuries  healed  he  went 
back  to  the  Russian  front  and  stayed  until  the  war  was  over.  I  remember  an  interesting 
story.  When  the  soldiers,  including  Karl,  returned  to  Ittlingen  after  the  war  was  over,  the 
Kaiser’s  picture  was  still  hanging  in  many  people’s  homes.  Karl  Ladenburger  went  to  his 
uncle’s  house  where  there  was  still  quite  a  large  picture  of  the  Kaiser  hanging.  Karl  told 
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his  uncle  the  war  was  over  and  he  should  remove  the  picture  of  the  Kaiser.  The  uncle 
refused  to  take  the  picture  down  saying,  ‘ He  is  still  my  Kaiser /’  Then  your  great¬ 
grandfather  took  the  picture  down  and  destroyed  it! 

“Now,  let’s  see.  Your  grandfather’s  family,  the  Kaufmanns,  was  from  Hainstadt. 
I  didn’t  really  know  them  when  I  lived  in  Germany.  I  used  to  visit  your  great- 
grandparents  when  I  was  very  young. 

“I  remember  the  Schlesingers.  They  had  a  son  named  Max.  I  believe  he 
eventually  moved  to  Amsterdam. 

“Now,  let  me  see,  your  great-great  uncle  Simon  Marx,  was  a  very  wealthy  man 
prior  to  the  Second  World  War.  He  lived  in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  His  wife’s  name  was 
Selma.  They  were  so  wealthy  that  when  their  two  children  were  bom,  Kurt  and  Alice, 
they  had  a  full-time  nurse.  Selma  Marx  was  bom  in  France,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  River.  They  were  able  to  flee  Germany  and  go  to  France.  I  think  I  remembered 
hearing  that  both  Kurt  and  Alice  moved  to  Haifa,  Israel,  after  the  war. 

“Now,  you  remember  Egon  who  lived  with  your  grandparents?  His  uncle  owned 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Egon’s  uncle  wanted  Egon  to  take  over  the  business  some  day 
so  he  sent  Egon  to  Baltimore  to  distribute  newspapers  and  to  learn  the  business  from  the 
ground  up.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  became  a  boarder  in  your  grandparents'  home.  In 
the  meantime,  the  uncle  passed  away  and  his  own  son,  Egon’s  cousin,  took  over  the 
business  and  Egon  was  forced  out.  He  ended  up  staying  with  your  grandparents  then. 

“Oh,  I  see  this  picture  you  sent  me  of  your  great-grandmother,  Jeanette,  and  your 
grandmother,  Selma,  standing  in  front  of  a  stove  in  your  great-grandmother’s  kitchen. 
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Your  great-grandparents  were  the  first  family  in  Bonfeld  to  get  an  electric  stove.  Prior  to 
that,  they  cooked  with  coal. 

“Okay,  let  me  see.  Your  great  uncle  Eugene  Kauffnann  was  the  director  of  an 
organization  in  Baltimore  called  ‘HLAS.’  It  was  an  immigration  association,  which 
helped  people  immigrate  to  the  United  States.  Eugene  was  the  director  for  over  fifteen 
years  and,  I  believe,  his  portrait  still  hangs  in  the  lobby  of  the  building  where  HIAS  is 
located. 

“Now  then,  you  live  in  Columbia,  Maryland.  I  worked  for  the  Applied  Physics 
Lab  of  Johns  Hopkins  in  Columbia  for  twelve  years.  I  designed  equipment  for  the  space 
program.  Have  you  been  following  the  news  about  what  is  going  on  with  the  Mars  trip?” 
It  was  the  first  I  had  spoken  for  quite  a  while  and  I  was  glad  to  rest  my  pen  for  a  brief 
moment.  “Yes,  I  have.”  He  continued,  “Some  of  the  equipment  being  used  on  Mars  now 
I  helped  develop  thirty  years  ago  to  be  used  to  travel  to  the  Moon. 

“Okay,  I  remember  your  grandmother’s  best  friend  in  Germany  was  Hedwig 
Shlossberger.  Hedwig  left  Bonfeld  and  moved  to  Baltimore  much  earlier  than  your 
grandmother.  Then  Hedwig  moved  to  New  York.  They  were  schoolmates  in  Germany 
and  very  close  friends  and  still  kept  in  touch  after  your  grandmother  moved  to  the  United 
States.  Okay,  I  am  getting  tired  so  I  must  hang  up  the  phone.” 

“Lou,”  I  said,  “could  we  get  together?  I  could  drive  to  your  house  to  meet  with 

you.” 

“I  am  83  years  old  and  I  have  had  two  heart  attacks.  I  am  not  up  to  seeing 
anyone.  I  will  call  you  from  time  to  time  when  I  feel  well  enough  to  talk.  It  is  very  hard 
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to  talk  about  the  past.  It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  remember  and  if  I  think  about  it  too 
much  I  will  have  nightmares.” 

I  quickly  pulled  out  my  Holocaust  file  to  look  up  the  names  of  my  great¬ 
grandfather’s  siblings  on  the  pages  of  victims  faxed  to  me  from  the  Holocaust  Museum 
so  many  months  ago.  The  entire  family  was  killed.  The  only  one  who  was  able  to  escape 
the  Nazis  was  Lou’s  mother,  Jeanette  Stem,  and  only  because  she  had  died  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 
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Chapter  12  , 


A  huge  stack  of  mail  overwhelmed  me  after  summer  vacation.  There  was  a  letter 
from  my  newfound  relative  in  Israel,  Hannah.  “Thank  you  for  your  letter .  Again,  it 's  too 
good  to  be  true!”  She  knew  everyone  in  the  1964  photograph  I  had  mailed  to  her.  The 
woman  named  Ruth  in  the  picture  was  a  dear  friend,  Ruth  Ilan-Porath,  and  she  lived  on  a 
kibbutz  in  Emek,  Israel.  She  told  me  Ruth  was  a  very  unusual  person  who  had  written 
several  small  books.  One  of  the  books  was  entitled,  “Kurt  ACHF  which  translated  to 
“Kurt,  My  Brother ,”  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust.  After  I  finished  reading  the  letter,  I 
immediately  wrote  to  Ruth  Ilan-Porath.  Out  of  all  the  people  in  Israel,  Hannah  knew  the 
woman  in  a  photograph  that  was  sent  to  my  grandmother  over  thirty  years  ago. 

Another  letter  in  the  mail  came  from  the  Jewish  Community  in  Mannheim, 
Germany.  I  had  written  to  all  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  different  towns  of  Germany 
where  my  relatives  had  come  from.  The  Mannheim  community  had  no  records  before 
1945.  They  recommended  that  I  contact  Ruth  Nessanbaum  who  lived  in  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Nessanbaum’s  mother  was  bom  in  Ittlingen,  Germany,  and,  since  that  is  where  my 
great-grandfather  was  bom,  they  suggested  this  woman  might  have  known  him. 

Lou  Stem  called  me  the  same  day  I  had  returned  from  vacation.  In  his  all  too 
familiar  voice  he  said,  “Hello,  this  is  cousin  Lou.” 

“Okay,  I  got  this  list  of  names.  Most  of  the  people  who  signed  your 
grandmother’s  book  were  non-Jewish  neighbors  and  schoolmates  of  hers.  Max  Flehinger 
was  a  Jewish  neighbor  in  Bonfeld.  Ferdinand  and  Margot  Hirsch  were  Jewish  neighbors 
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in  Bonfeld.  Ferdinand  Hirsch  was  your  great-grandfather’s  business  partner  and  Margot 
was  his  daughter.  He  also  had  a  son  named  Ludwig  Hirsch. 

“Okay,  let  me  see.  Your  great-great-grandfather,  Abraham,  had  a  brother  named 
Simon  Ladenburger.  I  don’t  really  know  what  became  of  that  family. 

“Now,  let’s  see.  My  father  and  brother  were  deported  to  France.  They  weren’t 
murdered,  they  starved  to  death.  By  1940  or  1941,  people  from  Germany  were  on 
waiting  lists  to  get  out  which,  at  that  time,  were  four  or  five  years  old.  Up  to  1938,  some 
people  could  still  get  out  of  Germany  without  a  visa,  if  they  paid  Hitler  a  very  large  sum 
of  money.  Okay,  I  have  to  hang  up  now.” 

Lou  never  married  and  had  been  living  with  a  woman  named  Beatrice  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  never  had  any  children.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  an  eager 
young  student  ready  to  absorb  all  the  knowledge  he  was  willing  and  able  to  pass  on.  I 
was  struck  by  how  fortunate  we  both  were  to  have  discovered  each  other  at  this  time  in 
our  lives. 
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V 


Chapter  13 


It  was  a  hot  summer  night,  perfect  for  eating  crabs.  Uncle  Arnold  and  Aunt 
Beverly  came  over  to  enjoy  the  feast.  We  sat  outside  at  the  picnic  table,  drinking  beer 
and  banging  away  with  our  mallets,  savoring  every  sweet  bite  of  crabmeat.  The  skies 
grew  dark  as  we  ate.  In  the  house,  I  heard  the  familiar  beeping  of  our  answering 
machine.  It  was  a  message  from  Ruth  Nessanbaum  in  New  Jersey.  “I  received  your 
letter  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  your  great-grandfather.  I  do,  however,  know  a 
woman  named  Lottie  Steinberg  who  lives  in  Baltimore.  I  know  her  maiden  name  was 
Ladenburger.”  She  left  Mrs.  Steinberg’s  telephone  number  on  my  answering  machine.  I 
quickly  dialed  the  number.  Could  it  be  possible  that  a  Ladenburger  made  it  out  of 
Germany  and  was  living  right  here  in  Baltimore? 

Lottie  Steinberg  answered.  “Hi.  My  name  is  Susan  Schoenenberger.  I  got  your 
name  and  telephone  number  from  Ruth  Nessanbaum.  She  said  that  your  maiden  name 
was  Ladenburger.  Well,  my  great-grandfather’s  name  was  Karl  Ladenburger.  I  was 
wondering  if  you  knew  who  he  was.” 

When  I  heard  her  said  yes,  I  was  elated.  “I  remember  Karl  Ladenburger’ s  family. 
We  were  cousins  but  I’m  not  really  sure  of  the  connection.  I  lived  across  the  street  from 
them  in  Ittlingen,  Germany.  I  only  really  remember  Josef  Ladenburger.  Our  families 
were  4  on  the  outs’  and  were  not  very  close.  I  don’t  really  know  why.  My  father’s  name 
was  Arthur  Ladenburger  and  he  was  bom  in  1 897.  My  parents  lived  in  Vineland,  New 
Jersey,  near  Ruth  Nessanbaum.  That  is  how  we  know  each  other.” 
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She  explained  that  her  family  came  to  the  United  States  in  1937.  “I  think  I 
remember  your  grandparents.  Was  your  grandfather  a  small  man?” 

“I  have  been  back  to  Ittlingen  three  times,  in  1980,  1991  and  1993.  I  had  to  get  a 
key  to  the  cemetery  at  the  city  hall  because  the  Jewish  cemetery  was  locked.  I  took  a 
picture  of  my  grandparents’  graves.  The  house  where  your  great-grandfather  lived  during 
his  childhood  was  bombed  during  the  war.  The  Americans  dropped  a  bomb  by  accident 
on  the  tiny  town  of  Ittlingen  and  nearly  the  entire  town  was  destroyed.” 

I  was  so  nervous  talking  to  this  newfound  relative.  I  could  hardly  believe  she 
lived  so  close  to  me  and  I  didn’t  even  know  about  her  before  now.  “So,  tell  me  about 
you....” 

“I  am  seventy-five  years  old.  I  play  golf  twice  a  week  at  the  country  club  right 
near  where  you  live.”  We  were  equally  amazed  at  how  close  we  lived  and  never  even 
knew  each  other  existed.  She  said,  “Why  don’t  you  come  over  to  my  house  for  lunch. 
You  can  see  the  pictures  of  Ittlingen  that  I  have.  Also,  I  have  a  cousin  in  Florida  who  is 
sort  of  a  family  historian.  She  may  know  how  we  are  connected.”  We  set  a  date  for  the 
following  week  to  meet  at  her  house. 

I  drove  into  Lottie’s  neighborhood.  It  was  old  and  well  established  with  small 
brick  homes  and  well-manicured  lawns.  I  found  her  house  quickly  and  pulled  into  her 
driveway.  Lottie  was  standing  on  the  front  porch.  She  was  quite  small  and  reminded  me 
of  the  photographs  of  my  great-grandfather.  She  seemed  quite  fit  for  a  woman  in  her 
seventies. 
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I  learned  that  Lottie’s  husband,  Kurt,  had  passed  away  the  year  before  and  they 
never  had  children.  She  told  me  she  and  Kurt  had  always  kept  a  kosher  home,  mostly  for 
the  relatives  who  would  visit  from  Europe. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  so  many  old  photographs  lining  her  walls.  The  past  from 
Germany  seemed  to  surround  us.  As  Lottie  pointed  to  the  pictures,  she  singled  out  every 
individual  and  explained  who  they  were.  “This  was  my  grandfather  and  his  name  was 
Simon  Ladenburger.”  My  heart  almost  stopped  as  I  quickly  sat  down  and  leafed  through 
the  notes  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  thought  I  had  remembered  cousin  Lou  telling  me  that 
my  great-great-grandfather,  Abraham,  had  a  brother  named  Simon.  A  few  moments  later 
my  notes  confirmed  that  Abraham’s  brother’s  name  was  Simon.  I  looked  up  at  Lottie  and 
said,  “Your  grandfather  and  my  great-great-grandfather  were  brothers!”  To  my  delight,  I 
realized  I  was  sitting  in  the  home  of  a  blood  relative. 

Lottie  told  me  all  about  her  father,  Arthur  Ladenburger,  and  his  siblings.  “I  have 
a  distant  cousin  named  Gerda  Meyer  who  lives  in  Florida.  I  told  her  that  you  were 
coming  over  today  and  she  said  she  might  call  this  afternoon  while  you  are  here.  She  has 
always  been  interested  in  learning  about  the  family.  Gerda  told  me  that  she  knew  your 
great-grandfather’s  family.  She  knew  your  great-great-uncle,  Josef  Ladenburger.  She 
told  me  that  Josef  had  married  a  girl  named  Sofie  Herz  in  Germany  but  they  never  had 
any  children.” 

“Gerda’s  maiden  name  was  Ladenburger,  same  as  me,  but  I  really  don’t  know 
how  we  are  related.  We  are  second  cousins  or  something  like  that.  Gerda’s  mother’s 
name  was  Karoline  whose  maiden  name  was  Zion.  Karoline  was  originally  from 
Bonfeld,  Germany,  but  after  she  married  Lazarus  Ladenburger  they  lived  in  Karlsruhe, 
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Germany.  Gerda  had  a  sister  named  Klara,  too.  Gerda’s  parents  and  sister  were  all  killed 
by  the  Nazis.”  I  felt  an  immediate  sense  of  loss  for  Gerda,  a  relative  I  did  not  even  know. 

Lottie  continued  to  tell  me  about  our  relatives  from  Germany.  “Josef 
Ladenburger  and  Frieda  Ladenburger  were  the  only  children  of  Abraham’s  who  lived  in 
Ittlingen  as  adults.  I  remember  Josef  remained  in  the  family  home.  He  is  the  only  one  I 
remember  since  he  lived  directly  across  the  alley  from  my  family’s  house.  After  my 
grandfather,  Simon,  passed  away,  my  father,  mother  and  I  remained  in  his  home.  I  know 
Frieda  never  got  married.  I  remember  Adolph  Ladenburger  married  a  girl  named  Marie 
Kraemer  and  they  had  one  son.  I  don’t  remember  what  the  son’s  name  was.”  I 
remembered  Lou  told  me  about  Adolph  Ladenburger’ s  son  but  he,  too,  could  not 
remember  his  name. 

I  gave  Lottie  a  list  of  names.  “Some  have  the  last  name  of  Ladenburger.  I  got  the 
names  from  my  great-grandparents’  letters  and  also  a  book  of  autographs  that  was  my 
grandmother’s.”  Lottie  replied,  “If  you  mail  a  copy  to  me,  I  will  send  it  to  Gerda  and  we 
can  try  and  put  our  heads  together  to  figure  out  our  family  tree.” 

Lottie  told  me  she  golfed  with  a  woman  named  Susie  Idestone.  “I  told  her  about 
you  and  she  asked  if  your  mother’s  name  was  Ellen.” 

“Yes,  my  mother’s  name  is  Ellen,”  I  said. 

“Susie’s  maiden  name  was  Kaufmann.”  I  was  shocked  upon  learning  this  and 
said,  “That  was  my  grandfather’s  family  name!  Do  you  know  how  Susie  is  connected  to 
my  family?” 

“Susie  told  me  that  she  came  from  Germany  by  herself.  When  she  got  to  the 
United  States,  she  lived  with  her  Uncle  Eugene  in  Baltimore.” 
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“ Her  Uncle  Eugene!”  I  said.  “That  was  my  great-uncle  Eugene.  I  need  to  talk  to 
your  friend  to  find  out  how  she  is  related  to  me.  Can  you  call  her?”  Lottie  responded, 
“No,  she’s  playing  golf  today.”  I  was  disappointed  but  decided  not  to  be  too  pushy  at  this 
first  meeting. 

Lottie  looked  at  the  list  of  names  I  brought.  She  pointed  to  one.  Max  Flehinger. 

“I  recognize  this  name.  I  have  a  good  friend  named  Ruth  Kreisler.  Her  brother’s  name  is 
Bert  Flehinger  and  Flehinger  was  Ruth's  maiden  name.  Susie  Idestone  and  Ruth  Kreisler 
live  in  a  duplex,  right  next  to  each  other.  They  have  been  friends  for  many  years.  Their 
husbands  played  golf  together  but  both  have  since  passed  away. . . .  My  husband,  Kurt, 
played  golf  with  both  Susie’s  and  Ruth’s  husbands.  That  is  how  we  all  became  such 
good  friends  with  one  another.” 

Then  Lottie  walked  to  her  phone  and  called  Ruth.  They  spoke  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  sat  on  the  sofa.  “Ruth  has  some  pictures  from  Bonfeld,”  she  told  me.  “I’ll  try  and 
set  up  a  luncheon  with  Ruth  and  Susie  so  that  you  can  meet  them  both.” 

I  leaned  over  and  gave  Lottie  a  great  big  hug.  “I  am  so  happy  to  know  you  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  become  good  friends,  as  well  as  being  relatives,  for  a  long  time.” 

Back  home,  I  checked  the  names  Lottie  had  given  me  against  the  list  from  the 
book  of  the  German  victims  of  the  Holocaust  I  had  received  from  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  so  many  months  before.  Sofie  Herz,  my  great-great-uncle  Josef  s 
wife,  died  in  Gurs,  an  internment  camp  in  France.  Marie  Kraemer,  my  great-great-uncle 
Adolph’s  wife,  died  in  Auschwitz.  Karoline  Zion,  Gerda’s  mother,  died  in  Auschwitz.  It 
seemed  every  time  I  found  a  life,  it  was  compounded  by  the  deaths  of  many,  but  I  would 
not  allow  the  hate  from  the  past  spoil  the  present. 
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Chapter  14 


It  was  a  hot  August  afternoon  as  John  and  I  drove  to  meet  Eric  Klaus  at  his 
apartment.  He  had  finally  completed  translating  all  of  the  materials  I  had  given  to  him 
and  it  would  be  the  last  time  I  would  meet  with  Eric.  He  was  moving  to  Rhode  Island  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  strange  to  think  he  knew  the  words  of  my  great- 
grandparents’  and  other  relatives  long  before  me. 

We  knocked  on  the  door  and  he  quickly  answered.  We  shook  hands  and  he 
motioned  us  into  his  dining  area.  As  I  walked  through  his  small  apartment,  I  noticed  how 
meticulously  it  was  kept.  When  we  reached  the  documents,  which  were  sitting  on  the 
dining  room  table,  Eric  pointed  out  several  poignant  sentences  within  a  few  of  the  letters 
and  tears  immediately  stung  my  eyes.  John  said,  “Let  me  get  a  couple  of  pictures  of  the 
two  of  you  together.”  Eric  and  I  stood  in  his  living  room  area,  arm  in  arm,  as  John  took 
the  photographs. 

As  I  stood  next  to  the  handsome  young  man,  I  felt  sad  that  our  association  was 
coming  to  an  end.  We  both  vowed  to  stay  in  touch.  Eric  was  dedicated  from  the  moment 
I  met  him  and,  due  to  his  efforts,  the  final  words  of  my  relatives,  who  died  in  the 
Holocaust,  could  finally  be  heard.  Eric  and  I  embraced  and  then,  with  the  package  of 
translations  in  hand,  I  walked  out  of  his  apartment.  In  our  car,  I  immediately  began  to 
pour  over  the  letters. 

My  heart  almost  stopped  as  I  read  the  first  one  out  loud.  In  it,  my  great- 
grandparents  wrote,  “Dear  Arno 's  birthday  is  tomorrow ,  please  wish  him  a  happy 
birthday  from  us.  ”  Chills  ran  down  my  spine  as  I  realized  that  the  date  was  August  5th. 
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My  Uncle  Arnold’s  birthday  was  the  next  day,  August  6th.  I  was  reading  the  letter  from 
my  great-grandparents  precisely  fifty-six  years  from  the  date  it  had  been  written.  I  felt  as 
if  my  great-grandparents  had  spoken  to  me  from  their  graves.  It  was  as  if  they  knew  their 
words  were  finally  being  read.  It  was  as  if  they  were  guiding  me  to  the  truth. 
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Chapter  15 


Names  that  were  dim  memories  and  new  revelations  began  to  fill  my  mind.  I 
realized  that  I  needed  to  build  a  makeshift  family  tree.  I  then  sent  a  copy  of  the  list  of 
names  together  with  the  family  tree  to  Lottie.  I  asked  her  to  pass  them  along  to  Gerda 
and  to  inform  me  of  any  new  information.  I  was  again  struck  by  the  fact  that  this 
newfound  cousin  lived  such  a  short  distance  from  me  and  we  had  never  heard  of  each 
other.  Just  as  I  stuffed  the  documents  into  the  envelope,  the  telephone  rang.  I  picked  up 
the  receiver.  I  immediately  felt  comforted  by  the  familiar,  German-accented  voice  of  my 
cousin,  “Hello,  this  is  cousin  Lou.  How  are  you?”  His  words  reminded  me  of  a  more 
simple  time  in  my  life  when  I  was  a  small  child.  He  was  calling  to  respond  to  a  letter  I 
had  sent  him  the  previous  week.  After  I  had  reviewed  all  of  the  correspondence  from  my 
great-grandparents,  my  curiosity  was  piqued  when  I  read  the  Dec.  29,  1939,  letter  from 
my  great-great  Uncle  Simon.  He  had  mentioned  the  names,  “Therese  and  Lene,  Milton , 
Ruth  and  Telly  ”  and  he  had  referred  to  them  as,  “three  sisters ,  one  nephew  and  two 
nieces,  ”  I  had  asked  Lou  if  he  could  jog  his  memory  in  order  to  figure  out  to  whom  my 
great-great  Uncle  Simon  was  referring. 

As  I  was  working,  my  husband,  John,  ran  up  the  stairs  and  shoved  a  letter  in  my 
face.  “Look  on  the  back  of  the  envelope,”  he  said.  I  read  the  name  of  the  sender,  Ruth 
Ilan-Porath  from  Israel.  As  I  read  the  salutation  to  myself,  my  eyes  welled  up.  With 
tears  streaming  down  my  face,  we  learned  the  history  of  my  great-grandmother,  Jeanette 
Marx’s  family. 

Dear  far-away  cousin  of  mine , 
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Your  letter  came  as  a  wonderful  surprise!  We  are  indeed  family!  and  Selma  was 
my  dear  cousin,  who  grew  up  with  me  during  my  childhood  in  Germany  despite 
being  about  ten  years  my  senior.  I  was  at  her  wedding  with  Helmut  before  they 
left  Germany  in  the  30th  [1930’s]. 

But  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning:  My  name  is  now  Ruth  llan-Porath,  but  I  was 
born  in  1924  as  ALICE  RUTH  MARX. 

My  father  SIMON  was  born  in  1884  in  the  little  village  of  Boedigheim  (Baden), 
the  youngest  son  of  a  poor  country  Jew:  Lazarus  Marx  who  had  many  girls,  His 
wife  Sara  (born  Falk)  died  young.  Father  was  his  only  son,  and  his  youngest 
daughter  was  Jeanette  Marx,  who  later  married  Karl  Ladenburger. 

The  name  of  the  rest  of  the  girls: 

Karolina  who  married  Leopold  Schlesinser  (Hanna  Kallich  's  grand-grand  aunt) 
Therese  Rothschild.  Lene,  Malchen  Handelsman,  Julchen  Meier,  and  finally 
Jeanette  Ladenburger. 

My  two  aunts:  Karoline  and  Jeanette  lived  with  their  families  in  the  small 
village  of  Bonfeld  (Baden),  Both  uncles  traded  and  lived  a  simple  country 
life,  but  the  Ladenburger  family  was  more  modern  and  went  with  the  times, 
buying  a  nice  electric  oven,  and  having  their  home  remodeled  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  30th  [1930’s].  My  late  father  was  very  attached  to  his  two  sisters.  Karoline 
had  been  like  a  mother  to  him ,  and  Jeanette  was  almost  his  age  and  they  had 
grown  up  together.  Both  sisters  had  only  one  child.  Karoline 's  son  Max 
married  a  non-Jew  and  his  parents  rejected  him  as  dead ,  because  they  were 
very  religious.  1  knew  him  and  his  wife  Martha.  They  lived  in  Amsterdam, 
and  had  3  children.  One  of  their  sons  was  murdered  as  a  Jew  by  the  Nazis, 
despite  having  a  gentile  mother.  1  lost  contact  with  the  family  after  Martha 
and  Max  passed  away. 

1  often  passed  my  vacations  in  Bonfeld,  in  the  Ladenburger ’s  home,  where 
Selma  took  care  of  me,  like  an  older  sister.  She  was  kind,  fun  to  be  with,  and 
loved  to  visit  my  parents '  home  in  Frankfurt,  whenever  she  could.  1  was 
heartbroken  that  she  died  so  young  in  Baltimore,  and  lost  contact  with  her 
family.  She  had  sent  me  photos  of  Ellen  and  Arno,  her  small  children.  From 
Helmut  1  never  heard  again. 

About  my  other  aunts:  Lene  and  Therese  were  both  widows  and  lived  till 
one  of  them  died,  in  the  same  apartment.  One  was  rich,  the  other  poor.  Lene 
had  one  daughter,  Ruth  married  to  Sam  and  they  had  one  son.  1  knew  Lene 's 
daughter  Ruth  and  her  husband  in  the  50th  [1950’s],  when  they  came  to  visit  my 
father  in  Paris  while  1  was  studying  art  there.  But  lost  all  contact  with  this 
family  after  their  death. 

Malchen  died  very  young  from  the  same  disease  as  her  mother :  cancer.  Her 
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son  was  a  medical  doctor,  a  wonderful  man,  Dr.  Milton  Handelsman,  first 
married  to  Lola  (who  died  young  too),  and  later  to  his  insurance  agent  Sophie, 
a  lovely  woman.  He  had  two  children:  Harold,  a  lawyer  in  Chicago, 
and  Marilyn  married  to  Eugene,  now  in  Florida.  Marilyn  has  two  sons,  Harold 
has  twins.  1  know  both.  With  Milton,  my  dear  cousin,  1  had  a  wonderful 
relationship  for  many  years,  be  it  when  he  visited  Israel  with  his  wife,  or  when 
1  met  them  in  NY  whenever  I  visited  the  city.  He  was  the  only  tie  which  had 
remained  from  my  father 's  family  side. 

Julchen  and  Leo  left  Germany  during  the  Hitler  era.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Telly,  married  to  Mr.  Goldstein.  And  they  both  had  only  one  son  -  Leonard. 

There  are  many  stories  to  be  told  about  this  strange  family,  about  our  late 
grandfather  who  had  fathered  so  many  children,  and  whose  children  had  only 
one  child  each !  Only  my  father  was  an  exception:  He  was  very  able  and 
ambitious  and  became  a  well  situated  business  man  in  Germany.  We  were 
two,  but  my  poor  brother  was  murdered  by  the  Nazis  at  the  age  of  21.  1 
survived  in  France  and  came  to  Israel  in  1945.  1  have  three  wonderful 
daughters  and  9  delightful  grandchildren.  1  live  in  a  kibbutz  and  am  a 
recognized  artist-painter  and  writer  of  youth  books. 

Now  you  are  able  to  draw  a  family  tree '. 

There  are  many  stores  to  be  told.  1  have  written  a  story  in  Hebrew  about  the 
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three  sisters  who  arrived  in  the  States  knowing  nobody,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  all  succeeded  (Lene,  Therese  and  Malchen).  This  story  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  print. 

So  far  1  have  published  12  youth-books  and  one  album  of  reproductions  of 
my  paintings.  I’ve  translated  them  all  into  English  and  am  still  looking  for 
a  publisher  in  the  US.  My  14th  book  is  in  print.  I  had  many  art-shows  and 
try  to  keep  busy  despite  my  age. 

I  would  like,  as  a  beginning,  to  hear  more  about  you  and  your  family.  Are 
you  Ellen ’s  or  Arno 's  daughter?  How  come  you  try  now  to  find  out  about 
your  roots? 

The  little  picture  you  sent  reminds  me  of  lovely  times.  My  daughters  are  now 
middle-aged  wonderful  woman,  one  living  in  the  United  States  (Cal.)  the  two 
others  in  Israel. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and  as  a  cousin,  I  hug  you, 

yours, 


RUTH  ILAN-PORATH 
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I  immediately  wrote  back  to  Ruth  explaining  all  that  had  transpired  since  my  trip 
to  the  National  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum.  I  told  her  all  about  my  mother,  my  uncle 
and  all  of  my  sisters  and  their  families.  Together  with  the  letter  I  included  copies  of  the 
photographs  I  had  of  her  pictured  with  her  brother,  Kurt,  and  their  parents,  Simon  and 
Selma.  I  asked  all  the  questions  that  had  gone  unanswered  for  so  long. 

‘7  will  anxiously  await  a  response  from  you.  1  hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long-standing  relationship.  I  am  sure  my  grandmother  is  smiling  down  on  both  of  us  - 
two  people  she  loved  who  found  each  other  after  so  many  years.  My  only  hope  is  that  we 
can  now  meet  someday  and  hold  each  other.  I  do  not  even  know  you  and ,  yet ,  1  feel  as  if  I 
have  known  you  forever.  I  have  such  a  strong  connection  to  you  and ’  if  there  is  any  good 
to  be  seen  through  the  tragedy  our  family  has  faced  in  the  past ,  it  is  through  you  and  me. 

1  will  never  forget  this  day  as  long  as  I  live  and  1  cannot  tell  you  enough  how  much  1 
appreciate  your  help  in  putting  the  past  together.  You  are  the  light  at  the  end  of  this  dark 
tunnel  I  have  been  traveling  through  and  1  send  you  much  love  and  many  hugs  and  kisses 
to  make  up  for  lost  time ,  ”  I  wrote  Ruth. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  a  great  sense  of  pride  for  everything  I  had 
accomplished  thus  far.  It  seemed  not  only  those  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust  had  been 
forgotten  but  so,  too,  had  the  remaining  living  relatives  scattered  around  the  world.  I 
would  never  condemn  my  grandmother’s  actions  for  keeping  these  family  members 
secret.  She  had  certainly  suffered  enough  in  her  lifetime  and  I  am  sure  she  had  good 
reason  for  keeping  her  past  to  herself.  Maybe  she,  too,  was  now  guiding  me  to  learn  the 
truth. 
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Chapter  16 


It  was  early  morning  when  I  awoke  on  November  25  .  Only  a  year  ago,  this 
date  did  not  hold  much  significance  for  me.  However,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  staring  at  the 
ceiling,  I  thought  about  my  grandmother  who  was  bom  exactly  eighty-eight  years  earlier 
on  this  date.  I  thought  about  the  day  my  daughter  was  bom  and  all  the  hopes  and 
expectations  I  had  for  her.  My  thoughts  drifted  to  my  great-grandparents.  Little  did  they 
know  the  significance  of  this  date  back  in  1909.  They,  like  me,  would  have  just  been 
delighted  to  give  birth  to  a  brand  new  baby  daughter. 

I  continued  to  contemplate  all  the  reasons  this  date  had  become  so  significant  to 
me.  Exactly  fifty-nine  years  prior,  on  Nov.  25,  1938,  my  grandmother,  mother  and  uncle 
arrived  from  Germany  to  New  York.  I  wondered  what  my  grandmother's  thoughts  were 
as  the  ship  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  “Was  she  relieved  to  get  her  children  out  of 
Hitler 's  reach  or  was  she  simply  frightened  to  think  of  what  would  become  of  her  parents 
whom  she  left  behind?  ”  It  was  hard  for  me  to  imagine  the  despair  my  great-grandparents 
felt  when  they  kissed  my  grandmother,  mother  and  uncle  goodbye  as  they  left  for 
America.  When  I  kiss  my  own  four-year  old  daughter's  soft  cheek,  my  thoughts  drift  to 
my  great-grandparents  as  they  kissed  my  mother’s  cheek  goodbye.  She  was  just  about 
the  same  age  when  she  left  them  behind. 

My  thoughts  then  float  to  another  place  in  time,  when,  just  after  John  and  I  were 
married,  he  was  transferred  to  California.  I  felt  devastated  leaving  my  hometown  in 
Pennsylvania.  When  we  arrived  on  the  West  Coast,  I  wailed  constantly  because  I  missed 
my  mother  and  sisters  so  desperately.  I  called  my  mother  at  least  twice  a  week.  I  now 
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thought  about  my  poor  grandmother,  who  left  her  parents  behind  with  so  much 
uncertainty  about  the  future,  and  then  never  being  able  to  hear  their  voices  again.  I  felt 
full  of  shame  and  regret.  How  foolish  I  behaved  when  my  family  was  literally  a  phone 
call  away  or  a  quick  trip  on  an  airplane.  “Perhaps,  if  1  had  known  then  what  my 
grandmother  had  to  live  through,  1  might  not  have  complained  so  much.  ” 

My  thoughts  then  drifted  to  Nov.  25,  1941,  exactly  fifty-six  years  prior.  The  final 
words  of  my  great-grandparents  written  in  their  last  letter  to  my  grandmother  essentially 
begged  for  no  one  ever  to  forget  them.  I  blinked  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes  and  thought 
about  the  fact  that  their  only  wish  almost  went  unanswered. 

I  slowly  got  out  of  my  bed  to  go  about  my  average  day  on  this  Nov.  25th.  I  went 
into  the  bathroom  and  looked  in  the  mirror.  “1  wish  1  could  turn  back  the  hands  of  time 
and  make  everything  terrible  that  happened  to  my  family  just  disappear.  ”  It  was  a  dream 
I  had  often  played  out  in  my  mind  since  I  learned  about  how  the  Holocaust  had 
devastated  my  family.  With  the  knowledge  I  gained  throughout  my  journey,  I  missed  my 
grandmother  more  than  ever.  She  was  such  a  loving  person,  a  trait  I  am  sure  she  learned 
from  her  own  mother  and  father.  Even  though  I  never  knew  my  great-grandparents,  I 
could  perceive  who  they  were  through  their  correspondence.  They  were  good,  strong 
people  who  had  one  last  wish,  never  to  be  forgotten.  As  I  stood  with  my  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground,  I  said  out  loud,  “Your  wish  will  be  granted.” 
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Chapter  17 


Perhaps  it  was  merely  symbolic,  but  Ruth’s  letter  seems  to  have  signified  a 
turning  point  in  my  search  for  my  family’s  history  through  the  Nazi  era.  Not  long  after  I 
had  read  and  digested  her  wonderful  letter,  the  pace  of  memories  coming  to  me  through 
the  mail  and  telephone  stepped  up. 

Only  a  couple  of  days  later,  I  was  surprised  by  another  call  from  Lou.  I  grabbed 
my  pen  and  legal  pad  in  hopes  of  getting  more  questions  answered.  For  some  reason,  I 
felt  Lou  seemed  ready  to  discuss  difficult  issues  about  the  past.  I  was  right. 

“Lou,  I  wondered  if  you  could  tell  me  why  my  grandmother  never  talked  about 
the  Holocaust.” 

“Most  people,  after  the  war,  tried  to  forget  about  what  had  happened,”  he  replied. 
“Your  grandmother  looked  at  the  ‘lists’  of  survivors  and  the  ‘lists’  of  the  people  who  did 
not  survive.  She  never  found  the  names  of  her  parents  and  she  just  wanted  to  forget.” 

I  then  asked  something  that  had  plagued  me  since  the  beginning  of  my  research. 
“Lou,  did  the  people  in  the  United  States  know  exactly  what  was  going  on  in  the 
concentration  camps  in  Europe?” 

“While  it  was  going  on,  most  people  didn’t  know  exactly  what  was  happening.” 

“Why  do  you  think  that  people  didn’t  make  it  a  point  to  learn  what  Hitler  and  the 
Nazis  were  doing  to  the  Jews?  They  might  not  have  known  exactly  what  was  being  done 
to  the  Jews  but  they  must  have  certainly  known  that  the  Nazis  were  trying  to  get  rid  of 
them,”  I  said. 
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In  what  appeared  to  be  a  brief  history  lesson,  he  explained,  “The  other  countries 
were  already  involved  in  disputes  among  themselves.  In  the  mid- 1930s,  there  was  a  war 
between  China  and  Japan  and  when  World  War  II  started  in  the  fall  of  1939,  fighting  was 
going  on  among  many  countries  already.  When  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  on 
December  7, 1941,  that  is  when  the  United  States  finally  got  involved.  You  see,  it  was 
easier  for  Hitler  to  rise  to  power  since  the  other  countries  were  busy  worrying  about  other 
issues,  which  did  not  involve  the  Germans.  Naturally,  World  War  II  was  just  a 
continuation  of  World  War  I.  Other  countries  were  involved  in  so  many  other  things  and 
issues.  Hitler  was  able  to  do  whatever  he  wanted  without  the  watchful  eye  of  other 
countries.” 

“What  about  the  political  climate  in  Germany  prior  to  1939?”  I  asked.  “Why 
didn’t  more  Jews  try  to  get  out  of  Germany,  Lou?  I  read  somewhere  that  as  early  as  July 
of  1933,  the  ‘Law  for  the  Protection  of  Hereditary  Health:  the  Attempt  to  Improve  the 
German  Aryan  Breed’  was  passed.  It  seems  to  me  that,  even  though  those  articles 
weren’t  specifically  against  the  Jews,  the  law  certainly  should  have  alerted  people  enough 
to  know  that  something  had  gone  awry  in  their  government.  To  think  that  the  law 
provided  for  the  surgical  sterilization  of  anyone  who  suffered  from  a  mental  or  physical 
defect  that  would  be  expected  to  pass  such  a  defect  onto  his  or  her  descendants  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  somebody,  somewhere,  didn’t  just 
think  it  was  a  world  gone  mad.” 

“In  1933,”  Lou  responded,  “the  Jewish  people  did  begin  to  lose  many  jobs  but 
most  people  were  still  able  to  work.  There  was  always  the  hope  the  government  would 
change.  As  early  as  1933,  non-Jewish  political  opponents  were  put  into  a  concentration 
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camp  so,  at  that  time,  the  Jews  didn’t  think  the  government  was  just  against  them.  In  the 
years  1937  and  1938  it  was  still  quite  peaceful  in  Berlin,  where  I  was  living  at  the  time. 
Due  to  the  fact  there  were  many  official  agencies  in  Berlin,  foreign  dignitaries  were 
constantly  visiting  the  city  so  things  were  kept  pretty  quiet  there.  The  Nazis  wanted  to 
give  the  appearance  to  the  outside  world  that  everything  was  quite  normal  in  Germany. 
However,  in  the  smaller  villages  and  towns,  it  was  much  worse  for  the  Jews.” 

This  brought  me  to  a  question  that  had  troubled  me  for  some  time.  “Lou,  if  the 
Nazis  simply  wanted  to  ‘get  rid  of  the  Jews,  why  didn’t  they  just  let  them  leave?  Why 
did  they  resort  to  murdering  them?” 

“It  wasn’t  that  Germany  wouldn’t  let  people  out,  but,”  he  said,  “other  countries 
wouldn’t  let  the  people  in.  You  see  Congress  was  opposed  to  changing  immigration  laws 
even  though  there  were  certain  senators  and  congressmen  who  did  try  to  get  the 
immigration  laws  changed.  The  United  States  had  a  quota  system,  wherein  they  let  in 
only  a  certain  amount  of  immigrants  from  the  different  countries.  So,  in  the  years  from 
1933  to  1943,  there  were  many  unfilled  slots  for  immigrants  to  come  into  the  United 
States;  however,  Germany  used  up  their  slots  for  those  years.  Unfortunately,  Germany’s 
quota  filled  up  and,  even  though  other  countries’  quotas  were  not  filled,  the  quotas  were 
non-transferable.  At  that  time,  for  example,  an  individual  might  have  received  the 
number  30,000  from  the  American  Consulate  in  Germany  but  the  United  States  would 
only  allow,  let’s  say  for  the  sake  of  the  example,  10,000  German  immigrants  into  the 
country  per  year.  Therefore,  if  a  person  was  given  the  number  of,  let’s  say  30,000  in 
1939,  then  that  person  would  have  been  put  on  a  waiting  list  and  would  have  been 
required  to  wait  until  1941  to  come  over  to  the  United  States.  Even  those  people  who 
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were  in  possession  of  an  affidavit  would  have  been  forced  to  wait  and,  by  the  time  their 
number  would  have  come  up,  they  would  have  already  been  deported  to  a  concentration 
camp.” 

Then  I  remembered  the  note  my  grandmother  sent  to  Mr.  Adler  on  April  21,  1940. 
In  the  note,  I  recalled,  my  grandmother  stated  my  great-grandparents’  numbers  were 
around  36,000  in  Stuttgart.  I  shuddered  at  the  realization  that,  no  matter  what  my  family 
in  the  United  States  had  done,  my  great-grandparents  never  stood  a  chance  of  getting  out 
of  Germany. 

“When  people  did  get  out  of  Germany,”  Lou  explained,  “they  were  unable  to  take 
anything  of  value.  They  were  only  allowed  to  take  10  marks  outside  of  the  country, 
which  was  the  equivalent  of  approximately  $2.70,  at  that  time.” 

Lou  spoke  from  personal  experience.  “I  left  Berlin  to  go  to  England  in  May  of 
1939  and,  when  I  arrived  at  the  German  border,  a  German  soldier  was  interested  in  how 
much  money  I  had  with  me.  He  made  me  empty  out  my  pockets.  I  pulled  everything  out 
of  my  pockets  and  realized  that  I  had  10  marks  and  some  change.  I  immediately  threw 
the  change  down  on  the  ground  for  fear  of  what  the  Nazi  soldier  would  do  to  me  if  I  had 
more  than  the  10  marks  I  was  supposed  to  have.  The  soldier  just  laughed  at  me  and  told 
me  to  pick  up  the  change  and  leave.” 

“Do  you  know  what  would  have  happened  to  all  of  our  family’s  possessions  they 
were  forced  to  leave  behind  in  Germany?  What  happened  to  their  houses?”  I  asked  him. 

“Heilbronn  was  the  closest  large  city  to  Bonfeld,  where  your  great-grandparents’ 
home  was  located.  Heilbronn  was  bombed  during  the  war.  If  a  non-Jews’  home  was 
bombed,  the  German  government  would  either  just  give  them  a  Jew’s  home  or  sell  it  for 
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much  less  money  than  it  was  worth.  If  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party  or  a  friend  of  the 
Nazis  wanted  to  buy  a  Jew’s  home,  for  example,  if  the  Jew’s  home  was  worth  $10,000  at 
that  time,  the  non-Jew  could  purchase  it  for  $  1 ,000.  The  Nazis  would  occasionally  use  it 
as  an  excuse  to  deport  a  Jewish  family,  if  a  non-Jewish  family  needed  their  home  to  live 
in,  if  their  home  had  been  bombed.  Usually,  whoever  moved  into  the  Jew’s  home  would 
just  get  to  keep  whatever  was  left  inside  of  it.  You  see,  all  of  your  family’s  possessions 
would  have  either  been  stolen,  given  away  or  destroyed.” 

The  devaluation  of  Jewish  property  continued  after  the  war,  he  told  me.  “After 
the  war,  even  if  a  person  could  prove  they  lost  something  of  value,  something,  let’s  say, 
worth  $1,000  or  more,  they  would  only  have  been  able  to  recover  approximately  $20  for 
it.  Also,  after  the  war,  the  occupying  forces  were  in  Germany  for  a  long  time  trying  to 
sort  everything  out.  Your  grandmother  and  I  had  inherited  our  Aunt  Frieda’s  home  in 
Ittlingen.  Remember,  Aunt  Frieda  was  your  great-grandfather  Karl’s  sister.  Anyway,  the 
lawyers  in  Munich  were  still  working  on  settling  everything  as  late  as  1948.  The  lawyers 
finally  sold  Aunt  Frieda’s  home  and  your  grandmother  and  I  only  received  about  $15 
each  for  it.  The  Germans  actually  had  the  nerve  to  tell  us  that  the  house  was  no  longer 
worth  anything  because  it  had  been  destroyed  in  the  war!  I  couldn’t  believe  it  since  it 
was  because  of  them  that  the  house  had  been  destroyed,  but  we  just  had  to  accept  it.” 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  my  hand  cramped  from  writing.  “I  hope  our 
conversation  hasn’t  been  too  disturbing  for  you.  I  know  how  hard  it  must  be  to  talk  about 
the  past,”  I  said. 
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“For  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  war,  I  couldn’t  even  think  about 
what  had  happened.  Now,  it  happened  so  very  long  ago,  I  finally  feel  as  if  I  can  talk 
about  my  past,”  he  replied. 

I  sat  quietly  for  a  few  moments,  digesting  all  that  I  had  just  learned  from  cousin 
Lou.  It  seemed  as  if  the  information  was  as  difficult  for  me  to  hear  as  it  was  for  him  to 
talk  about. 
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Chapter  18 


We  sat  in  front  of  our  big  screen  television  at  4  a.m.  on  Sept.  6,  1997.  Britain  was 
burying  Princess  Diana.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  John  and  I  were  deeply  saddened  by 
her  death.  We  drank  coffee  and  watched.  As  her  brother  said  the  eulogy,  I  thought  of  my 
great-grandparents.  No  one  ever  paid  their  final  respects  or  spoke  on  behalf  of  their  lives. 
Being  the  same  age  as  Princess  Diana,  I  realized  how  very  short  life  could  be,  even  for 
those  who  enjoyed  wealth  and  power,  and  how  easily  those  without  wealth  and  power 
can  disappear  forgotten  in  the  dark  comers  of  history. 

After  lunch,  the  telephone  rang.  I  said  “Hello”  with  a  question  in  my  voice. 

“Hello  Susan.  My  name  is  Telly  Goldstein  and  I  just  knew,  right  away,  you  were 
Ellen’s  daughter!”  I  had  found  yet  another  relative. 

Telly  gave  me  a  lot  of  information  without  being  prompted  by  my  questions. 

“My  mother,  Julchen  and  my  father,  Leo,  came  over  to  this  country  in  1938.  I 
moved  into  my  house  in  October  of  1938.  I  have  a  son  named  Leonard  who  married  a 
girl  named  Rita.  You  know,  they  got  engaged  just  before  your  mother’s  wedding  to  her 
first  husband  and  we  all  came  together  to  her  wedding.  Rita  and  Leonard  were  married  in 
1956  and  they  had  three  children  who  each  now  have  children  of  their  own.  Now,  how 
do  you  know  Ruth  from  Israel?” 

I  told  her  the  entire  story  of  how  I  found  Ruth.  She  then  said,  “I  lost  touch  with 
Ruth  after  my  Uncle  Simon  passed  away  in  France.  You  know,  Simon  was  Ruth’s 
father.” 
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“Is  it  true  that  my  grandmother,  mother  and  uncle  stayed  with  you  when  they  first 
arrived  in  New  York  in  November  of  1938?”  I  asked. 

“They  stayed  with  me  here  in  Brooklyn,”  she  replied.  “I  especially  remember 
your  Uncle  Arnold  walking  around  my  house  with  a  pacifier  in  his  mouth.  My  son, 
Leonard,  was  fascinated  by  the  pacifier  because  he  had  never  seen  one  before!” 

I  had  to  ask  her  the  most  burning  question:  Why  my  great-grandparents  were 
unable  to  get  out  of  Germany. 

“I  did  help  them  to  get  their  affidavits  and  they  were  in  possession  of  them  but  it 
was  just  too  late  to  get  out.  After  November  of  1938,  it  was  the  most  difficult  and  people 
could  no  longer  get  out,  even  if  they  were  in  possession  of  an  affidavit.  Most  of  the 
family  did  get  out  and  I  remember  a  lot  of  different  family  members  staying  with  me 
when  they  arrived  in  New  York.” 

“Ruth  told  me  a  little  bit  about  the  three  sisters  of  my  great-grandmother  Jeanette, 
who  came  to  this  country  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Do  you  know  who  they  married?” 
Telly  answered,  “Therese  married  Maurice  Rogger,  Lene  married  Joe  Rothschild  and 
Malchen  married  Heimy  Handelsman.”  My  mind  raced  back  to  the  correspondence  from 
my  great-grandparents  and  their  talk  of  sponsorship  by  “Therese  Rogger  ”  and  “Lene 
Rothschild.  ”  I  thought  about  a  letter  written  sometime  in  October  1941,  just  a  month 
before  my  great-grandparents  were  deported.  They  had  written  to,  “Dear  brother-in-law 
Heimy ,  Milton  and  Lola,  ”  and  I  now  knew  exactly  who  these  people  were.  I  thought 
about  the  letter  I  had  just  written  to  Sophie  Handelsman,  the  widow  of  Milton.  My  great- 
grandparents  had  actually  written  a  letter  to  him.  Oh,  how  I  wished  I  had  found  out  all  of 
this  information  sooner  so  I  could  have  spoken  to  him.  All  along,  I  thought  that  the 
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relatives  in  Brooklyn  were  just  sitting  back,  doingmothing  to  help.  Now,  it  seemed,  they 
were  trying  as  best  they  could,  but  it  was  too  late. 

I  realized  then  that  I  needed  to  find  a  way  to  stretch  out  time  enough  to  let  me 
locate  every  relative  who  might  have  knowledge  and  memories  before  the  passing  days 
caught  up  with  them  (Telly  was  turning  90  when  she  called  me)  and  to  develop  an  idea  I 
was  getting  about  a  memorial  service  for  my  great-grandparents  and  other  Holocaust 
victims. 
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Chapter  19 


On  a  beautiful,  warm  Sunday  morning,  I  heard  another  German  accent  on  the 
telephone.  “Hello,  Susie.  My  name  is  Gerda  Meyer  and  my  maiden  name  was 
Ladenburger.  I  got  your  number  from  my  cousin,  Lottie  Steinberg.  I  just  wanted  to 
welcome  you  into  the  family  and  I  feel  as  if  I  have  known  you  all  our  lives.” 

She  had  received  a  copy  of  the  list  of  names  that  I  sent  to  Lottie. 

“My  father’s  name  was  Lazarus  Ladenburger  but  sometimes  people  called  him 
‘Leopold.’  My  mother’s  name  was  Karoline  and  her  maiden  name  was  ‘Zion.’  She  was 
born  in  Bonfeld.  I  lost  both  my  parents  in  the  Holocaust.  It’s  funny,  I  don’t  remember 
what  I  ate  just  yesterday  but  I  can  remember  the  things  that  happened  when  I  was  three 
years  old.  I  went  to  England  in  1939,  when  I  was  sixteen  years  old  and  then,  in  1947, 1 
came  to  America.” 

“Do  you  know  how  our  families  were  connected?”  I  asked. 

“The  family  tree  is  too  complicated  for  me  to  figure  out.  My  father  had  a  lot  of 
cousins.  My  grandmother  on  my  father’s  side  passed  away  when  my  father’s  younger 
brother  was  bom.  She  died  during  childbirth.  In  those  days,  people  married  within 
families  and,  when  my  grandmother  died,  my  grandfather  married  a  cousin.  So,  my 
father  had  a  stepmother  but  I  don’t  even  know  my  grandparents’  names.” 

“At  first,  I  felt  very  guilty  I  was  able  to  get  out  of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  my 
family  could  not,”  she  explained.  “When  my  first  son  was  bom,  at  that  very  moment,  I 
knew  why  I  was  spared  during  the  Holocaust.  I  have  two  sons  but  there  is  not  one  male 
‘Ladenburger’  left  in  the  world. 
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“You  know,  I  have  a  very  distant  relative,  Joe  Zion,  who  lives  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  Bonfeld,  Germany,  at  the  same  time  as  your 
grandmother.  I’m  sure  he  would  remember  your  great-grandparents.”  She  gave  me  Joe 
Zion’s  telephone  number. 

We  talked  briefly  about  my  family.  She  asked  a  few  questions  in  an  effort, 
obviously,  to  learn  more  about  me. 

“I  have  always  been  the  family  member  who  wanted  to  know  my  roots  and  I  try  to 
keep  track  of  everyone.  When  there  is  a  family  function,  a  wedding  or  a  bar  mitzvah,  I 
always  attend  just  so  I  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  family  because  I  love  when  everyone 
gets  together.  My  husband,  Siggy,  was  friendly  with  your  grandparents,  Helmut  and 
Selma,  and  he  remembers  them  well.  The  next  time  I  travel  to  visit  my  son  in  New 
Jersey,  I  will  stop  in  Baltimore  to  visit  with  you.  You  know,  even  though  I  am  seventy- 
five,  Siggy  and  I  keep  a  very  active  life.  We  both  volunteer  at  the  V.  A.  Hospital  and  we 
play  cards  with  friends  often.  You  can  call  me  any  time  you  want  to  talk,  even  up  to  11 
at  night.  We  watch  a  lot  of  television  and  stay  up  late.”  Then  we  said  good-bye  and 
hung  up. 

The  next  day,  I  called  Joe  Zion.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  talk  to  someone  who  was 
bom  in  the  same  town  as  my  mother.  I  felt  nervous  calling  someone  I  did  not  know  to 
ask  personal  questions  about  the  Holocaust,  a  subject  he  might  just  as  well  want  to  forget. 

“Hello,  is  this  Joe  Zion?”  He  responded,  “Yes,  it  is.”  I  took  a  deep  breath  and 
began,  “Hi,  my  name  is  Susan  Schoenenberger.  Gerda  gave  me  your  telephone  number 
and  said  it  would  be  all  right  to  call  you.”  Joe  replied,  “Oh  yes,  Susan.  Yes,  Gerda  told 
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me  you  might  be  calling.  I  spoke  to  her  last  night,  after  she  talked  to  you.”  Then  I  said, 
“Do  you  mind  answering  some  questions  for  me?”  He  said  kindly,  “No,  of  course  not.” 

“Gerda  said  you  were  bom  in  Bonfeld,  where  my  mother  was  bom.  Did  you 
know  my  family  when  you  lived  there?” 

“Yes.  I  went  to  the  same  school  as  your  grandmother,  Selma,”  he  said.  “I  just 
recently  turned  eighty  and  your  grandmother  was  a  little  older  than  me.  I  remember 
exactly  where  your  great-grandparents  lived  and  I  can  recall  watching  your  great¬ 
grandfather  butchering  his  cattle.” 

“How  did  you  get  out  of  Germany  and  did  your  family  stay  in  touch  with  my 
family  after  you  got  out?” 

“My  parents  were  friends  with  your  grandparents  since  they  were  from  Bonfeld  as 
well  and  they,  too,  settled  in  Baltimore  after  the  war,”  Joe  said.  “My  older  brother  had 
escaped  to  Cuba  and  that  is  where  my  parents  first  fled.  It  was  after  the  war  that  my 
younger  brother,  Kurt,  and  I  were  able  to  bring  our  parents  to  this  country.  I  have  a 
family  tree  somewhere.  I’ll  look  for  it  and,  if  I  can  find  it,  I  will  send  a  copy  to  you.  My 
wife,  Mildred,  and  I  have  two  children  and  they  each  have  two  children.  You  know, 
Susan,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  from  you.  Most  people  of  your  generation  don’t  care  to 
learn  about  the  past.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  thankful  you  took  the  time  to  call  me. 
You  know,  my  younger  brother,  Kurt,  is  seventy-five  and  still  lives  in  Baltimore.  I  will 
give  you  his  telephone  number  and  you  can  feel  free  to  call  him.” 

I  immediately  called  Kurt  Zion.  Unfortunately,  I  got  his  answering  machine.  A 
short  time  later  he  returned  my  call.  I  said,  “Hello,  Mr.  Zion.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
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returning  my  call.  As  I  said  on  your  answering  machine,  I  spoke  with  your  brother,  Joe, 
about  my  great-grandparents,  Karl  and  Jeanette  Ladenburger.  Do  you  remember  them?” 

“Yes,  I  remember  exactly  where  they  lived.  My  family  and  your  great- 
grandparents  attended  the  same  synagogue.  I  remember  that  your  great-grandfather  was 
a  veiy  small  man,”  he  said. 

“What  was  life  like  in  Bonfeld  before  you  were  able  to  get  out  of  Germany?” 

“Prior  to  the  years  1937  and  1938,  most  of  the  people  in  our  town,  including  non- 
Jews,  were  okay.  Then,  in  1937  and  1938,  things  started  to  get  really  bad.  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  stopped  associating  with  one  another  and  the  Nazis  ran  the  town.  Bonfeld  was  a 
very  small  town,  with  only  about  1,000  people  living  there.  We  had  a  terrible  night  on 
November  9,  1938,  and  then  everything  changed.  My  grandmother’s  house  was 
completely  destroyed.  My  family  had  owned  a  car  and,  after  that  night,  one  of  my 
teachers,  who  was  a  Nazi,  just  came  and  took  our  family  car  because  we  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  own  any  property  of  value.” 

“How  were  you  able  to  get  out  of  Germany?”  I  asked. 

“My  brother,  Joe,  and  I  had  early  numbers  in  the  quota  system  so  we  were  able  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  1938.  My  parents  were  able  to  get  out  through  Lisbon.  Then  they 
went  to  Buenos  Aires  and  lived  with  my  oldest  brother  until  1948.  My  older  brother  just 
recently  passed  away.  Then,  in  1948,  my  parents  came  to  the  United  States  and  lived  in 
Baltimore.” 

This  brought  me  to  a  “Mr.  Hirsch”  who  was  my  great-grandfather’s  business 
partner.  “Do  you  remember  that  family?” 
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“Yes,  I  do  remember  the  Hirschs.  They  were  neighbors  of  your  great- 
grandparents’.  Margot  Hirsch  and  her  parents  never  made  it  out  of  Germany.” 

“You  know,”  I  remarked,  “none  of  the  letters  from  my  great-grandparents 
described  the  horrible  things  which  were  happening  in  Germany.” 

“Oh,  well,  the  letters  were  censored  and,  if  anyone  had  written  anything  contrary 
to  Hitler  or  the  party,  they  would  have  immediately  been  taken  to  a  concentration  camp.” 

He  sounded  so  sad  and  quiet  as  he  spoke  of  the  horror  he  and  his  family  faced  in 
Germany.  “Thank  you  so  much  for  relaying  such  difficult  information  to  me.  I  really 
apologize  for  making  you  relive  it,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  it’s  okay,”  Kurt  Zion  said. 
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Chapter  20- 


It  was  a  cold,  wet  autumn  day,  which  seemed  appropriate.  My  mother  was  sitting 
next  to  me  in  the  car  for  the  difficult  drive  to  Pennsylvania.  She  had  flown  up  to  stay 
with  me  from  her  new  home  in  Florida  so  we  could  attend  the  unveiling  ceremony  of  my 
stepfather’s  headstone.  He  had  passed  away  the  year  prior  and,  although  I  was  not  close 
to  my  stepfather,  I  went  with  my  mother  as  a  sign  of  respect. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  cemetery,  there  were  more  people  there  than  I  had 
expected.  As  I  stood  freezing  with  my  sisters  Pam  and  Terri  at  my  sides  and  my  mother 
directly  in  front  of  me,  I  thought  about  my  stepfather.  He  was  such  an  unhappy  man  who 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  his  stepchildren. 

I  remembered,  when  I  attended  his  funeral  the  year  before,  I  actually  cried  at  the 
gravesite  for  my  own  father  instead  of  my  stepfather.  Since  I  was  only  eight  years  old 
when  my  father  died,  my  mother  did  not  allow  me  to  attend  his  funeral.  I  suppose  I  used 
the  opportunity  of  my  stepfather’s  funeral  to  finally  mourn  the  death  of  my  father.  I 
listened  to  the  rabbi  explain  the  tradition  of  the  unveiling  ceremony.  It  was  literally  to 
“unveil”  the  headstone  of  the  deceased.  I  thought  about  my  relatives  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  Holocaust.  They  were  never  afforded  a  decent  burial  or  an  unveiling  service. 

I  left  my  mother  with  my  sisters  that  day  since  she  was  flying  home  from 
Philadelphia  instead  of  Baltimore.  On  my  car  trip  home  alone,  I  could  not  stop  thinking 
about  my  great-grandparents.  Not  only  were  their  lives  taken  from  them  but  also  the 
memories  of  them  were  robbed  from  their  descendants. 
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“That 's  it!  That ’s  what  1  have  to  do  for  my  great-grandparents!  I  need  to  have 
an  unveiling  ceremony  for  them.  ”  It  had  been  a  little  over  a  year  since  I  had  learned  how 
my  great-grandparents  died  in  Nazi  Germany.  I  knew  it  was  time  to  have  an  unveiling 
ceremony  for  Jeanette  and  Karl  Ladenburger  so  I  could  have  their  names  live  on  forever. 

When  I  arrived  home,  I  was  feeling  quite  melancholy.  For  some  strange  reason,  I 
felt  compelled  to  call  my  cousin  Ruth  in  Israel.  Unfortunately,  I  got  her  answering 
machine.  To  my  surprise,  she  had  a  French  accent  but  she  spoke  in  English.  I  left  her  a 
brief  message.  Even  though  I  didn’t  speak  with  her,  just  calling  her  and  hearing  her 
recorded  voice  was  a  great  comfort. 

A  few  days  later,  I  felt  desperate  to  speak  with  Ruth.  When  she  answered,  all  of 
my  anxiety  seemed  to  subside.  We  spoke  to  one  another  as  if  there  was  no  time  and 
distance  between  us.  She  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Bulgaria  and  was  sorry  she  had 
missed  my  previous  call.  We  finally  ended  our  conversation  when  Ruth  reminded  me 
how  much  money  the  call  would  cost  me.  I  said,  “It  is  worth  every  penny  to  finally  visit 
with  you.  I’ll  call  you  as  often  as  I  can.” 

For  some  reason,  even  though  I  had  decided  to  hold  an  unveiling  ceremony  for 
my  great-grandparents,  I  had  not  moved  forward  with  the  idea.  I  felt  as  if  I  didn’t  even 
know  where  to  start.  After  my  conversation  with  Ruth,  I  felt  ready  to  move  full  steam 
ahead. 

I  called  the  Chevra  Cemetery,  where  my  grandmother  was  buried,  to  obtain 
instructions  on  planning  a  memorial  service.  I  was  given  the  name  of  a  monument 
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company  that  could  engrave  names  on  the  back  of  my  grandmother’s  headstone.  I  also 
got  the  name  of  a  rabbi  who  might  be  able  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Then  I  contacted  Fram  Monument.  “I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  research  about  my 
family  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust  and  I  have  decided  to  hold  a  memorial  service  for 
them,”  I  told  a  representative  of  Fram.  “My  grandmother  is  buried  at  the  Chevra 
Cemetery  and,  in  the  past  when  I  visited  that  cemetery,  I  noticed  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
headstones  with  engraving  on  the  back.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  and  do  you  think  it  is 
something  you  could  do?” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  remember,  specifically  those  who  died  in  the 
Holocaust,  on  the  back  of  the  headstone.  I  can  send  someone  out  to  see  your 
grandmother’s  headstone  and  call  you  with  an  estimate.” 

With  that  taken  care  of,  I  called  Rabbi  Ervin  Pries  who  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
perform  the  service. 

Now  I  felt  even  more  committed  to  holding  the  memorial  service  for  all  the 
family  and  friends  who  had  perished  in  the  Holocaust.  My  family  never  properly 
mourned  the  deaths  of  all  the  relatives  and  friends  who  were  murdered  so  long  ago.  I  felt 
stronger  than  ever  that  it  was  my  duty  to  get  whomever  I  could  to  come  together  and 
lament  over  the  loss  of  these  victims  of  terror.  I  came  to  the  realization  that  the  service 
would  also  provide  me  with  the  closure  I  needed  to  move  on  with  my  life.  A  funeral  is 
the  defining  moment  from  which  people  could  reflect  on  what  was  lost  and  then  move  on 
to  the  future.  The  service  would  memorialize  the  victims  and  bring  closure  to  their 
existence  on  earth.  Then,  and  only  then,  would  the  pain  and  grief  I  was  feeling  slowly, 
but  surely,  subside. 
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Chapter  2 1 


It  was  a  new  year  and  I  made  my  usual  telephone  calls  to  family  and  friends  with 
my  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  and  healthy  year.  I  picked  up  the  telephone  and  dialed 
Joe  and  Mildred  Zion.  Joe  answered  the  telephone  and  we  exchanged  pleasantries.  He 
then  said,  “I  wish  we  could  attend  your  memorial  service.  Mildred  is  not  well  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  travel  right  now.  I  think  my  brother,  Kurt  might  be  able  to  go.”  I 
told  him  I  understood  and  that  I  would  send  him  a  copy  of  the  eulogy  I  was  writing. 

We  talked  for  a  long  while  and  he  described  some  of  his  life  during  Nazi 
occupation  in  Germany.  “When  I  was  able  to  escape  from  Germany  and  come  to  the 
United  States,  I  enlisted  in  the  service  and  fought  for  this  country  in  World  War  II.  I  was 
on  the  front  line  most  of  the  time  and  I  witnessed  many  men  being  killed  right  before  my 
eyes.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  I  was  involved  with  the  liberation  of  some  of  the  camps  and 
what  I  saw  was  so  unbelievably  horrible,  I  can’t  even  describe  it,”  Joe  said. 

I  listened  intently  as  this  man  opened  up  to  me.  “I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to 
my  parents.  They  were  actually  put  on  a  truck,  along  with  other  people  from  Bonfeld,  to 
be  taken  to  a  camp.  The  Gestapo,  when  making  a  stop,  walked  away  from  the  truck  my 
parents  were  on  to  take  care  of  something.  In  the  meantime,  a  non-Jewish  neighbor  saw 
my  parents,  quickly  got  them  off  the  truck  and  hid  them  in  their  bam  under  some  hay. 
After  the  truck  left,  the  neighbors  gave  my  parents  a  horse  and  carriage,  which  they  used 
to  get  into  Switzerland.  Bonfeld  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany  so  they 
weren’t  far  from  the  border  to  Switzerland.  Through  some  of  my  connections,  I  was  able 
to  get  my  parents  to  Italy.  Mussolini  and  Hitler  were  beginning  to  form  an  alliance  at  that 
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time  and,  fortunately,  my  parents  got  out  of  Italy  on  the  second  to  the  last  ship  ever  to 
leave  Italy  during  the  Holocaust.  They  were  unable  to  come  to  the  United  States  but 
went  from  Italy  to  Buenos  Aires.  After  the  war  ended,  they  left  Buenos  Aires  and  went 
to  Baltimore,  Maryland.” 

We  chatted  about  some  other  things  for  a  while  and  then  Joe  said,  “If  my  wife  and 
I  ever  get  a  chance  to  come  to  Baltimore,  I  will  let  you  know  so  we  can  meet.” 

After  I  hung  up,  I  stared  blankly.  I  was  in  awe  of  my  newfound  cousin,  Joe. 

“ What  a  remarkable  person!  He  made  it  out  of  a  country  that  turned  against  him  and  got 
to  safety  in  the  United  States ,  only  to  return  there  to  fight  back!  ”  He  truly  is  an 
extraordinary  human  being. 
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PART  III . 


Chapter  22 

I  now  had  a  certain  understanding  of  the  history  of  my  ancestors,  the  steps  they 
took  and  where  they  walked  the  earth  to  pave  the  way  for  me  to  be  the  person  I  had 
become.  My  own  mortality  and  how  my  actions  would  affect  many  subsequent 
generations  had  become  clear  to  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  standing  on  top  of  a  tall  mountain. 
When  I  looked  below,  I  could  see  where  my  steps  had  led  and  I  could  see  so  much  in  the 
distance  between  the  ground  and  me. 

Through  my  journey  into  the  Holocaust,  I  had  learned  horrors  that  I  never  could 
have  imagined.  But  my  search  had  lead  me  to  relatives  I  never  knew  existed,  and,  more 
importantly,  it  lead  me  deep  into  my  own  soul.  I  never  felt  more  alive  and  sure-footed.  I 
had  come  to  the  realization  that  the  journey  would  never,  and  should  never,  come  to  an 
end  since  it  was  the  story  of  my  very  own  existence. 

I  knew  that  after  the  memorial  service  for  my  relatives  who  were  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  had  come  to  an  end,  it  would  only  be  the  beginning.  I  felt  wholly  aware  of  the 
opportunities  I  had,  which  my  ancestors  never  could  have  imagined.  I  knew  I  would  live 
each  day  to  its  fullest  and,  with  the  blood  of  my  relatives  pumping  through  my  veins,  I 
would  take  many  paths  I  had  yet  to  discover. 
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Chapter  23 


After  receiving  the  book  “Kurt,  My  Brother,”  written  by  my  cousin  Ruth  from 
Israel,  I  sat  down  in  our  most  comfortable  chair  to  read  it.  The  manuscript  was  an  in- 
depth  account  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Marx  family  before,  during  and  after 
Nazi  occupation. 

The  story  unfolded  at  the  same  time  my  great-great  uncle  Simon  had  written  to 
my  grandmother.  Those  letters  had  an  even  deeper  meaning  now  because  I  now  knew 
what  great-great-uncle  Simon  and  his  family  were  facing  when  the  letters  were  written. 
All  the  photographs  I  had  of  Ruth,  known  as  Alice  as  a  child,  her  brother,  Kurt,  and  her 
parents,  Simon  and  Selma,  came  to  life. 

Simon  Marx  was  a  successful  businessman  in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  As  life 
became  more  dangerous  for  the  Jews  in  Germany,  the  Marx  family  fled  to  Selma’s 
hometown  in  Erstein,  France.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  1938,  Simon,  Selma,  Alice  and  Kurt 
were  forced  to  leave  their  new  home  in  France  because  it  was  too  close  to  the  Rhine 
River  and  Germany.  They  picked  out  a  city  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
Western  France  named  Nantes.  Alice  was  forced  to  take  up  sewing  against  her  wishes. 
Since  Selma  was  French-bom,  she  had  connections  in  high  places.  In  November  1940, 
she  was  warned  that  the  veiy  next  day  she  and  her  family  would  be  arrested.  The  family 
quickly  packed  and  took  the  train  to  Poitiers,  France.  The  city  of  Poitiers  was  near  the 
border  that  divided  Free  France  from  the  Nazi  occupied  territory.  The  Marx  family 
prayed  someday  they  would  be  able  to  get  to  Free  France. 
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Then,  in  December  1940,  Simon,  Selma,  Alice  and  Kurt  decided  to  try  and  get 
over  the  border.  They  were  caught  and  arrested  by  two  French  policemen  and  were  taken 
to  a  camp  in  the  city  of  Limoges.  Selma  went  to  the  camp  director’s  office  and  pleaded 
for  their  lives.  She  begged  they  not  be  extradited  and  stated  she  was  a  French  woman  and 
her  brothers  fought  in  the  French  army.  They  were  kept  in  a  louse-infected  camp  where 
Simon  and  Kurt  did  hard  labor  and  Selma  and  Alice  coped  with  freezing  cold  and  misery. 
After  weeks  of  suffering,  the  camp  director  gave  them  an  official  paper  permitting  them 
to  settle  in  the  village  of  Mezieres.  The  condition  for  this  release  was  that  they  must 
present  themselves  to  the  local  police  station  every  day. 

Mezieres  was  situated  60  kilometers  north  of  Limoges.  In  it  they  found  an 
abandoned  tiny  home  with  no  indoor  plumbing.  Kurt  became  a  farm  hand  and  Alice 
sewed  frocks  for  farmers’  women.  They  no  longer  kept  kosher;  they  ate  anything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on,  rabbit  meat  and  even  pork;  instead  of  begging  for  money,  Kurt 
and  Alice  worked  in  exchange  for  food.  Several  other  Jewish  families  lived  in  the  small 
village  and  they  all  became  friends.  They  would  visit  neighbors  and  listen  to  Radio 
London  in  French,  to  General  de  Gaulle’s  speeches  and  reliable  reports  of  the  war.  They 
were  still  unaware  of  the  death  camps  in  Eastern  Europe. 

On  an  August  night  in  1942,  two  local  policemen  and  a  French  official  came  to 
arrest  the  Marx  family.  The  day  before  this  happened,  Alice  had  seen  someone  drowning 
in  the  lake  by  their  small  house  and  she  dived  in.  She  saved  the  boy’s  life  and  returned 
him  to  his  father.  This  boy’s  father  was  the  French  official  who  had  come  to  the  arrest 
the  Marx  family.  He  promised  to  do  everything  he  could  to  help  them.  For  two  days  the 
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four  members  of  the  Marx  family  were  imprisoned  in  the  camp  of  Nexon.  Fortunately, 
though,  they  were  then  returned  to  Mezieres. 

Once  again,  the  police  came.  This  time  they  arrested  Simon.  He  was  taken  to  the 
transit  camp,  Gurs.  Two  nights  later,  the  police  came  and  arrested  Kurt.  Kurt  was  only 
twenty-one  when  he  was  taken  away  to  Gurs  where  he  met  his  father  on  his  final  night  in 
the  camp.  Kurt  was  sent  to  Poland  but  after  a  couple  of  weeks  an  emaciated  Simon  was 
released  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Mezieres.  Tragically,  Kurt,  in  a  group  of  two 
thousand  young  Jews,  was  gassed  in  Majdanek  the  same  evening  of  their  arrival.  Selma 
was  never  the  same  after  her  son’s  arrest.  She  continued  to  wait  for  Kurt,  knitting  his 
socks  and  making  his  favorite  jam. 

Some  friends  of  the  family  convinced  Simon  and  Selma  to  send  Alice  to  a  place 
where  she  would  be  safe.  Traveling  alone,  Alice  eventually  went  to  a  small  southern  city 
and  became  a  servant  for  a  terrible  family  that  owned  a  boarding  school.  She  changed 
her  identity  and  took  the  name  of  Arlette  Masson  and  said  she  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Algiers  in  North  Africa.  Back  in  Mezieres,  Simon  and  Selma  told  the  police  their 
daughter  had  disappeared  and  the  police  never  found  a  trace  of  her. 

Then,  in  August  1944,  Alice  finally  returned  to  her  parents.  Simon  and  Selma 
were  heart-broken  at  the  loss  of  their  son,  Kurt,  and  it  seemed  to  Alice  that  her  father 
blamed  her.  She  took  a  small  room  in  Limoges  where  she  lived  alone,  depressed  and  not 
eating.  Shut  up  in  her  room  one  night,  Alice  seemed  to  hear  Kurt  speak  to  her  from  his 
grave,  telling  her  to  go  to  a  land  they  dreamed  about  as  children  years  before. 

There  was  a  story  in  the  Bible  Alice  had  read  concerning  Ruth  of  Moab  who 
began  a  new  life  in  a  country  she  chose  after  losing  someone  she  loved  greatly.  So,  upon 
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Alice’s  arrival  to  her  new  home  on  a  kibbutz  in  Israel  in  1944,  she  took  the  name  of  Ruth 
from  the  story  in  the  Bible. 

One  section  in  Ruth’s  book  is  entitled,  “The  Memorial  ”  her  commemoration  of 
Kurt’s  life  instead  of  a  monument.  In  capital  letters  at  the  end  of  “The  Memorial  ”  she 
typed,  “THE  MEMORIAL  DAY  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  THE  NAZIS  -  APRIL  19™, 
1974.” 

It  immediately  struck  me  that  the  day  of  the  memorial  service  for  all  of  my 
relatives  who  were  victims  of  the  Holocaust  would  be  the  very  next  April  19.  I  had  been 
having  a  difficult  time  trying  to  figure  out  the  date  for  the  service.  I  knew  I  could  only 
get  my  family  together  on  a  weekend  since  everyone  worked  and  since  Saturday  was  the 
Sabbath,  I  couldn’t  get  the  rabbi  that  day.  Therefore,  the  service  had  to  be  scheduled  for 
a  Sunday.  ‘77/  just  have  to  schedule  the  service  on  the  closest  Sunday  to  April  19 I 
thought.  I  grabbed  my  calendar  and  leafed  through  the  pages  until  I  got  to  April.  To  my 
surprise  and  delight,  I  discovered  that  April  19  fell  on  a  Sunday  in  1998. 

I  sat  dumbfounded  at  my  desk  realizing  that  everything  seemed  to  fall  into  place, 
as  if  someone  or  something  was  guiding  its  course.  Those  of  us  still  here  on  earth  could 
finally  lay  our  family  members  and  friends  who  were  victims  of  the  Holocaust  to  rest. 
More  importantly,  those  who  were  so  brutally  murdered  would  finally  be  able  to  rest  in 
peace  in  the  place  where  they  so  desperately  tried  to  come  and  live  out  their  lives. 
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Chapter  24 


I  awoke  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  1 9,  with  nerves  gripping  the  pit  of  my 
stomach.  I  had  worked  so  hard  over  the  last  twenty-one  months  in  anticipation  of  this 
one  day  and  finally  it  had  arrived. 

All  weekend  I  had  been  worried  about  the  weather.  The  forecast  called  for  rain.  I 
felt  so  disappointed  because  I  wanted  everyone  to  be  comfortable  at  the  cemetery.  The 
telephone  rang.  It  was  Rabbi  Pries,  who  would  perform  the  service.  “I’m  calling  to  let 
you  know  there  is  a  chapel  at  the  cemetery  and  it  will  be  left  open  just  in  case  it  is 
raining.” 

I  went  to  my  closet  to  take  out  the  new  outfit  I  bought  just  for  the  memorial 
service.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  only  raining  but  also  unusually  cold.  I  wore  my  lined 
overcoat  but,  when  we  got  in  the  car,  I  knew  we  were  going  to  shiver. 

John  and  I  barely  spoke  on  our  drive  to  the  cemetery.  We  arrived  a  half-hour 
before  the  service.  John  set  up  a  dozen  chairs  in  front  of  my  grandmother’s  headstone. 

I  greeted  each  person  as  they  arrived  and  introduced  everyone.  It  was  a 
wonderful  reunion.  It  almost  seemed  appropriate  that  it  took  place  at  the  cemetery  where 
so  many  people  I  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  were  now  resting  eternally.  I 
met  my  newfound  cousins,  Kurt  and  Phylliss  Zion,  for  the  first  time;  it  was  as  if  we  had 
known  each  other  forever. 

It  had  rained  all  morning  but  it  stopped  by  the  time  we  arrived.  Rabbi  Pries  began 
the  service.  “I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  sermon  I  gave  to  my  congregation  last  night 
which,  as  you  many  know,  was  the  final  night  of  Passover.  When  we  recited  the  prayer 
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in  remembrance  of  the  dead,  we  also  said  a  prayer  for  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust.  It  is  a 
'simcha '  or  a  joy  to  memorialize  those  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust  for  we  are 
honoring  their  memories.”  As  he  spoke,  the  wind  kicked  up  a  couple  of  times  and  I 
prayed  the  rain  would  hold  off.  The  rabbi  recited  a  couple  of  prayers  in  Hebrew  and  then 
in  English.  Thereafter,  he  turned  everyone’s  attention  to  me. 

I  stood  between  two  headstones,  with  my  feet  exposed  to  the  cold,  wet  grass.  I 
wanted  everyone  to  see  the  names  on  the  back  of  my  grandmother’s  headstone  while 
watching  me.  As  I  looked  up  to  make  eye  contact  with  everyone,  I  was  overcome  with 
emotion.  I  saw  the  faces  of  my  husband,  my  sisters,  their  husbands  and  some  of  their 
older  children,  my  mother,  my  aunt  and  uncle,  a  couple  of  old  friends  and  all  my 
newfound  cousins  and  friends  -  generations  of  people  all  brought  together  to  remember 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  so  many  individuals  who  were  never  afforded  a  proper  burial  or 
funeral. 

After  I  read  through  the  first  few  paragraphs  of  the  eulogy,  my  heart  seemed  to 
calm  down  and  I  gained  confidence  to  proceed  without  error.  I  wept  several  times  when  I 
read  the  words  taken  from  the  letters  written  by  my  great-grandparents.  I  gazed  in  the 
direction  of  each  individual  I  mentioned  that  was  standing  in  front  of  me.  Each  time  I 
glanced  at  my  mother,  seated  in  front  of  me,  I  could  see  her  shoulders  shaking  while  tears 
streamed  down  her  face. 

After  I  finished  the  last  line  in  the  eulogy,  everyone  stood  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  The  rabbi  finally  spoke  and  I  could  hear  the  tears  choking  his  voice.  He  said  he 
was  moved  by  my  words.  In  unison,  everyone  said  a  final  prayer  and  then  it  was  over.  I 
walked  over  to  my  grandmother’s  headstone  and  placed  a  single  rock  on  the  top. 
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symbolizing  that  I  had  been  there.  My  little  sistery  Nancy,  who  had  been  with  me  from 
the  very  first  day  of  my  journey  when  we  went  to  the  Holocaust  Museum  and  learned  of 
the  fate  of  our  great-grandparents,  came  over.  We  held  each  other  tightly  and  cried 
together. 

I  rode  home  with  Lottie  and  Ruth  Kreisler.  It  seemed  appropriate  to  be  with  these 
two  women  after  the  service.  As  Lottie  drove  through  the  cemetery,  she  said,  “You 
know,  I  personally  knew  almost  everyone  you  mentioned  in  that  eulogy.”  Ruth 
commented,  “I  knew  so  many  of  the  people  you  talked  about  that  were  from  Bonfeld.”  I 
felt  such  a  close  bond  with  both  of  them.  To  our  amazement,  as  we  pulled  out  of  the 
cemetery,  it  began  to  rain. 

Everyone  came  back  to  my  house  and  we  had  a  delightful  afternoon  together.  It 
was  comforting  for  me  to  be  with  both  the  people  I  had  known  all  my  life  together  with 
my  new  family  and  friends.  Kurt  Zion,  a  newfound  cousin,  brought  his  old  photograph 
album  filled  with  pictures  from  Bonfeld.  We  showed  each  other  our  old  pictures  from  a 
time  so  long  ago,  a  time  in  which  he  lived  and  a  time  in  which  I  lived  only  in  my  mind. 

When  the  day  came  to  an  end,  I  could  not  believe  it  was  all  over.  Upon  closing 
the  door  behind  my  mother,  who  was  the  last  person  to  depart,  I  was  filled  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  sadness.  It  was  pouring  outside,  and  I  thought,  “ God  is  crying 
too .  ” 

He  was  sad  for  all  the  people  who  were  the  subject  of  my  eulogy  and  for  the  cruel 
way  in  which  they  were  murdered.  But  he  was  happy,  too,  because  these  people  could 
now  rest  in  peace. 
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That  night,  as  I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow,  my  body  relaxed  and  I  thought  about 
all  I  had  been  through  in  the  last  twenty-one  months.  My  journey  into  the  Holocaust  led 
me  on  a  path  with  many  twists  and  turns.  Each  road  I  followed  always  led  me  to  the 
truth.  I  learned  things  about  myself  I  never  could  imagine.  The  most  important  was  I 
would  forever  be  in  charge  of  me.  I  know  now,  even  though  I  live  in  a  world  filled  with 
confusion,  I  will  try  to  teach  my  child  the  importance  of  self-respect,  family  and 
tolerance.  My  only  hope  is  the  world  will  become  a  place  of  peace  and  happiness  for 
everyone,  everywhere. 
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Eulogy  . 


April  19,  1998 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  today. 

I  remember  when  I  read  the  book.  Night ,  written  by  the  famous  Nobel  Prize 
winning  author,  Elie  Wiesel.  In  it,  he  described  his  terrifying  experience  in  Auschwitz, 
one  of  the  most  notorious  death  camps.  Night  tells  the  story,  seen  through  a  young  Elie 
Wiesel’s  eyes,  of  the  murder  and  degradation  of  his  family,  friends  and  fellow  Jews.  The 
book  Night  is  the  reflection  of  all  that  is  dark  and  frightening  of  a  world  without  light.  A 
sky  filled  with  empty  hopes  and  dreams,  desperation  and  despair. 

Fortunately,  for  me,  when  I  think  of  night,  I  envision  the  endlessness  of  countless 
galaxies.  When  I  look  into  a  star-filled  sky  at  night,  I  see  the  bright,  shining  faces  of  all 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  their  energy  radiating  a  smile  on  all  those  who  gaze  up  at 
them.  I  am  reminded  of  a  quote  from  Shakespeare’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet”:  “  When  he 
shall  die ,  take  him  and  cut  him  out  into  the  stars  and  he  shall  make  the  face  of  heaven  so 
fine  that  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night  and  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun.  ”  If 
Adolf  Hitler  were  analogous  to  the  “garish  sun,”  then  all  those  who  were  murdered  by 
him  are  now  the  stars  in  heaven  for  which  we  look  up  to  and  admire. 

I  now  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  somehow 
connected  with  our  family  and  who  died  in  Nazi  Germany.  I  hope,  after  learning  a  little 
bit  about  some  of  these  people,  all  of  you  will  feel  the  great  loss  which  occurred  when 
their  lives  ended.  It  is  my  greatest  hope,  after  today,  all  of  the  people  we  are  here  to 
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remember  will  be  forever  etched  in  your  minds.  The  names  listed  on  the  back  of 
Grandma's  headstone  were  not  the  only  people  who  perished  and,  since  I  could  not  fit 
everyone,  I  feel  compelled  to  make  mention  of  them  on  this  day  of  remembrance. 
Although  the  people  I  will  be  discussing  today  are  the  only  ones  I  found  through  my 
research,  we  should  also  take  the  time  to  remember  all  of  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 
Everyone  who  was  victimized  by  the  Nazis,  including  family  members  who  we  may 
never  even  know,  is  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers  on  this  day. 

I  will  begin  with  Karl  and  Jeanette  Ladenburger,  my  great-grandparents  who, 
through  their  own  words  in  their  correspondence,  led  me  to  everyone  else  I  eventually 
found.  As  you  will  hear,  I  have  more  information  about  some  than  others,  all  depending 
on  what  facts  I  was  able  to  uncover.  This,  however,  in  no  way  minimizes  the  importance 
of  their  lives.  It  only  proves,  since  no  information  was  passed  on  about  some  of  them  for 
over  fifty  years,  they  were  almost  forgotten.  It  is  for  this  reason  today  is  so  very 
important.  It  is  for  this  reason:  I  will  pass  on  the  knowledge  I  have  obtained  to  you. 

Now,  each  of  you  will  be  able  to  pass  it  on  to  future  generations  so,  in  the  very  least,  their 
names  will  always  be  remembered.  I  have  decided  not  to  dwell  on  their  deaths,  for  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  atrocities  they  were  forced  to  endure.  We  are  here  today  to  honor 
their  lives  and  contributions  to  the  world  from  which  they  were  so  brutally  ripped  away. 

1 .  Karl  Ladenburger  was  bom  on  November  4,  1 879,  in  Ittlingen,  Germany. 

His  residence  prior  to  deportation  was  Bonfeld,  Germany.  His  profession  was 
a  cattle  merchant.  He  was  deported  from  Stuttgart,  Germany,  on  December  1 , 
1941,  and  arrived  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia,  three  or  four  days  later. 
His  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 
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Karl  Ladenburger  was  a  soldier  in  World  War  I,  wherein  he  fought  for 
Germany  on  the  Russian  front.  He  was  even  wounded  once,  and  after 
recovering  in  a  military  hospital,  he  went  back  to  the  front  and  fought 
until  the  war  ended. 

Karl  Ladenburger  was  a  well-respected  businessman  in  the  small  town 
of  Bonfeld  as  evidenced  by  his  name  being  documented  in  a  published 
textbook  in  Germany.  In  the  textbook,  the  Jewish  History  of  the  District  of 
Bonfeld  is  mentioned  together  with  the  names  and  business  types,  which  were 
functional  up  until  1933.  In  this  paragraph,  my  great-grandfather  is  referred 
to  as,  “ cattle  dealer  and  butcher  Karl  Ladenburger.  ”  During  the  Nazi 
enforcement,  it  was  obvious  by  his  letters,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  be  a  cattle 
merchant  and  he  and  my  great-grandmother  were  relegated  to  picking  peas, 
strawberries,  potatoes  and  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable  to  earn  money.  Karl 
Ladenburger  loved  fresh  tomatoes  from  his  own  vegetable  garden  and,  when 
in  season,  enjoyed  eating  several  a  day. 

In  the  many  letters  sent  from  my  great-grandparents  to  my 
grandparents,  Helmut  and  Selma  Kaufmann,  and  my  mother,  and  uncle,  Ellen 
and  Amo,  (as  my  Uncle  Arnold  was  so  referred  to  in  Germany),  Karl 
Ladenburger  seemed  a  passionate,  caring  and  loving  husband,  father  and 
grandfather. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  7,  1941,  Karl  wrote,  “Dear  Arno  will  be  five 
years  old  soon.  1  wish  him  nothing  but  the  best  for  his  birthday  and  may  God 
keep  him  healthy  and  may  he  grow  to  make  you  proud.  Will  we  be  able  to 
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press  the  boy  personally  to  our  hearts?  This  is  our  only  wish  in  life ,  but  we 
have  to  accept  what  fate  hands  us.  Receive  for  today  our  heart-felt  greetings. 
Kiss  the  dear  children  for  me,  your  father  and  grandpa.  Give  my  best  to  all 
relatives  and  acquaintances.  ” 

In  a  another  letter  dated  August  5,  1941  he  wrote,  “The  work  in  the 
fields  is  the  best  preoccupation  for  us,  there,  one  doesn  V  think  too  much.  ” 
But  throughout  his  troubled  existence,  he  never  forgot  my  mother  and  uncle. 
He  continued  in  the  same  letter  to  write,  “Whenever  we  see  children,  we 
think  of  how  big  dear  Ellen  and  Arno  must  have  become.  ” 

In  yet  another  letter  dated  August  13,  1941,  not  only  is  Karl’s  love  for 
his  grandchildren  evident  but  also  his  desire  not  to  be  forgotten,  “By  the  time 
you  receive  this  letter,  dear  Ellen  and  Arno  will  be  going  to  school.  They 
probably  don 't  have  any  recollection  of  Bonfeld  at  all.  Please  don ’ t  let  that 
happen.  ”  Then,  Jeanette  wrote  a  few  words  at  the  bottom  of  that  same 
letter,  “Dear  father  missed  the  dear  grandchildren  a  great  deal  this  week.  ” 

2.  Jeanette  Marx  Ladenburger  was  bom  on  February  20,  1 883,  in  Boedigheim, 
Germany.  Her  residence  prior  to  deportation  was  Bonfeld,  Germany.  Her 
profession  was  housewife.  She  was  deported  from  Stuttgart,  Germany,  on 
December  1,  1941,  and  arrived  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia,  three  or 
four  days  later.  Her  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

I  envision  Jeanette,  through  her  letters,  as  a  warm  and  caring  wife, 
mother  and  grandmother.  The  many  letters  she  sent  showed  her  diligence  in 
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keeping  in  touch  with  her  daughter,  Selma,  and  her  grandchildren,  Ellen  and 
Amo. 

She  wrote  in  several  letters  how  she  could  not  keep  up  with  her  writing 
for  they  were  in  the  fields  away  all  day  and  the  only  time  she  could  write  was 
at  night  and  she  was  too  tired. 

It  seemed  my  grandparents  struggled  to  survive  when  they  came  to 
this  country.  My  grandfather,  Helmut,  worked  during  the  day  at  one  job  and 
in  the  evenings  at  yet  another.  My  grandparents  took  in  boarders  to  help  with 
their  living  expenses,  up  to  four  at  any  one  given  time.  Jeanette  wrote  to 
Selma  on  several  occasions  saying  she  wished  she  could  be  there  for  her 
daughter  to  help  with  all  her  responsibilities.  Jeanette  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
and  thoughtful  woman  who,  even  though  going  through  the  most  difficult 
times  of  her  life,  she  wished  she  could  have  helped  her  daughter.  Jeanette 
practiced  English  and  took  lessons  so  she  would  learn  the  language  of  the  land 
she  wanted  so  desperately  to  live  in.  She  was  a  housewife  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  She  tended  to  all  the  housework  and  seemed  to  take  great  pride 
in  her  surroundings.  Jeanette  also  worked  in  the  fields  as  much  as  possible. 
She,  too,  as  well  as  her  husband  Karl,  missed  her  grandchildren,  Ellen  and 
Amo,  so  dearly.  She  never  failed  to  ask  about  how  the  children’s  health  was 
or  how  they  were  doing  in  school. 

In  a  letter  from  Jeanette  written  on  August  3,  1941,  she  said,  “We  have 
finished  picking  strawberries  and  we  earned  good  money,  everyone  was 
surprised  at  how  much  we  gathered,  but  we  did  not  work  because  of 
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this.  The  reason  was  that  we  were  very  often  with  our  neighbors  and  we 
were  simply  happy  to  have  been  able  to  earn  something.  " 

In  another  letter  from  Jeanette  dated  August  5,  1941,  she  wrote,  “...In 
the  meantime  (work)  was  held  up  by  six  week 's  worth  of  wash.  I  have 
just  hung  the  last  article  of  clothing  and  before  I  begin  cleaning  up,  1 
want  to  finish  writing  the  letter.  A  little  girl  is  visiting  here  who  looks 
just  like  dear  Ellen ,  the  child  is  always  playing  in  the  street  and  every 
time  1  believe  she  is  coming  to  see  us,  and  then  I  really  miss  you.  Dear 
Arno ’s  birthday  is  tomorrow,  please  wish  him  a  happy  birthday  from  us.  ” 

In  yet  another  letter  from  Jeanette  dated  October  14,  1941,  she  wrote, 
“Dear  Helmut  must  have  worked  during  the  holidays  as  well,  for  when  one 
depends  on  his  earnings,  one  has  no  choice.  Well,  how  is  your  business 
dear  Selma?  We  speak  often  about  you  and  would  love  to  help  you.  How 
does  Arno  like  school?  How  is  dear  Ellen  doing?  The  children  will  probably 
forget  us.  This  morning  we  spoke  about  your  departure  on  the  25th  of 
October,  soon  it  will  be  three  years  and  it  is  still  a  fond  memory  for  us  all.  ” 

3.  Jeanette’s  sister,  Karolina  Marx  Schlesinger,  was  bom  on  August  12, 

1873,  in  Boedigheim,  Germany.  Her  residence  prior  to  deportation  was 
Bonfeld,  Germany.  Her  profession  was  housewife.  She  was  deported 
from  Stuttgart,  Germany,  on  August  22,  1942,  to  the  Theresienstadt  ghetto 
located  in  Czechoslovakia  and  then  deported  again  on  September  26,  1942,  to 
the  concentration  camp  located  in  Treblinka,  Poland.  Her  exact  date  of  death 
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is  unknown. 


4.  Leopold  Schlesinger,  Karolina’s  husband  was  bom  on  April  16,  1 866,  in 
Bonfeld,  Germany.  His  residence  prior  to  deportation  was  Bonfeld,  Germany. 
His  profession  was  a  produce  merchant.  He  was  deported  from  Stuttgart  on 
August  22,  1942,  to  the  Theresienstadt  ghetto  located  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
then  deported  again  on  September  26,  1942,  to  the  concentration  camp  located 
in  Treblinka,  Poland.  His  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

Leopold  Schlesinger,  like  Karl  Ladenburger,  was  also  mentioned  in 
the  German  textbook  as  one  of  the  local  business  owners  remembered  from 
the  town  of  Bonfeld  and  it  was  stated  he  was  in  the  business  of,  “ home 
produce  and  shoe  repair.  ” 

My  grandmother,  Selma,  had  a  small  book  with  the  word  “Poetry'’ 
imprinted  on  the  front  cover.  It  was  a  sort  of  autograph  book,  like  those  an 
individual  would  have  all  their  friends  sign  at  the  end  of  a  school  year.  Her 
Uncle  Leopold  wrote  these  words  and  signed  the  book  on  August  10,  1924: 
“You  should  grow,  not  a  lot,  but  strong;  you  should  pray,  not  long,  but 
intensely;  you  should  act,  not  rashly,  but  determined;  you  should  love,  not 
loudly,  but  sincerely;  you  should  live,  not  wildly,  but  happily;  you  should  help 
yourself  -  God  helps  you  further.  In  friendly  remembrance  of  your  uncle, 
Leopold  Schlesinger.  ” 

5.  Josef  Lob  Ladenburger,  one  of  Karl  Ladenburger’ s  younger  brothers,  was  bom 
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on  March  12,  1883,  in  Ittlingen,  Germany.  His  date  of  death  was  March  5, 
1942,  at  the  internment  camp  located  in  Recebedou,  France. 

6.  Adolf  Ladenburger,  the  youngest  brother  of  Karl  Ladenburger,  was  bom  on 
February  26,  1 892,  in  Ittlingen,  Germany.  His  date  of  death  was  February  7, 
1941,  in  the  concentration  camp  located  in  Cholm,  Poland. 

7.  Frieda  Ladenburger,  the  youngest  sister  of  Karl  Ladenburger,  was  bom 

on  October  5,  1886,  in  Ittlingen,  Germany.  It  is  unknown  the  date  she  was 
deported  to  the  concentration  camp  located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland.  Her  exact 
date  of  death  is  also  unknown. 

As  you  can  see,  the  names  I  have  already  mentioned  are  those  on  the  back  of 

Grandma’s  headstone.  The  following  names  are  those  family  members  and 

friends  who  also  perished  in  the  Holocaust. 

8.  Kurt  Marx,  the  nephew  of  Jeanette  Marx  Ladenburger  and  Karl 
Ladenburger,  was  bom  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  on  April  25,  1922.  He  was 
last  seen  at  the  concentration  camp  of  Majdanek  located  in  Lublin,  Poland, 
and  is  deemed  missing.  His  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown.  His  sister,  Alice, 
was  able  to  survive  Nazi  Germany  and  has  been  living  on  a  kibbutz  in  Israel 
for  the  last  fifty-five  years.  She  changed  her  name  to  Ruth  when  she  moved  to 
Israel  and  her  full  name  is  Ruth  Ilan-Porath.  She  wrote  a  book,  which  has 
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been  published  in  Israel,  called,  “Dear  Kurt,”  which  reflects  the  life  of  her 
beloved  brother  up  until  the  day  he  was  taken  away  by  the  Nazis  while  living 
in  France. 

9.  Lehmann  Stem,  Karl  Ladenburger’s  brother-in-law,  was  bom  on  August  28, 
1878.  His  last  place  of  residence  was  Rohrbach,  Germany.  His  date 

of  death  was  January  25,  1942,  at  the  internment  camp  located  in  Recebedou, 
France. 

10.  Max  Stem,  son  of  Lehmann  Stem  and  nephew  of  Karl  Ladenburger,  was 
bom  on  September  26,  1909.  His  last  place  of  residence  was  Rohrbach, 
Germany.  His  date  of  death  was  January  14,  1942,  at  the  internment  camp 
located  in  Recebedou,  France. 

In  a  letter  from  Lehmann  and  Max  Stem,  written  on  September  16, 
1940,  it  is  obvious  they  were  caring  individuals  concerned  about  their  family. 

It  should  be  noted,  they  used  the  middle  name  “Israel”  when  signing  the 
letter.  However,  it  was  not  their  name  given  at  birth.  As  you  may  already 
know,  all  Jewish  men  were  forced  to  use  the  middle  name  of  “Israel”  during 
Nazi  Germany. 

“We  learned  today  from  your  dear  parents  that  you  are  doing  well ,  and 
we  can  say  the  same  about  us.  We  are  very >  happy  that  dear  Ludwig 
(Lehmann’s  other  son  and  Max’s  brother)  is  doing  well ,  we  include  greetings 
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for  him  as  well  How  are  your  dear  children  doing?  We  want  to  send  our 
congratulations  to  you  for  the  upcoming  (holiday)  and  we  wish  you  all  the 
best.  Write  back  to  us  soon.  We  send  our  heartfelt  greetings  -  Lehmann  Israel 
Stern  and  Max  Israel  Stern.  ” 

Their  son  and  brother,  Ludwig,  survived  Lehmann  and  Max 
Stem,  or,  as  we  affectionately  refer  to  as.  Cousin  Lou,  who  was  able  to  leave 
Nazi  Germany  and  go  to  England  to  continue  his  education.  From  there,  he 
was  sent  to  study  in  Canada.  He  eventually  moved  to  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
after  World  War  II  ended  so  he  could  be  close  to  his  only  living  relative,  his 
first  cousin  and  my  grandmother,  Selma. 

11.  Sofie  Herz  Ladenburger,  wife  of  Josef  Lob  Ladenburger,  was  bom  on 
June  18,  1888,  in  Gailingen,  Germany.  She  was  presumed  dead  at  the 
internment  camp  located  in  Gurs,  France;  however,  her  exact  date  of  death  is 
unknown. 

12.  Hedwig  Ettinger  Ladenburger,  divorced  wife  of  Adolf  Ladenburger,  was 
bom  on  January  26, 1 899,  in  Michelstadt,  Germany.  She  died  at  the 
concentration  camp  located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland;  however,  her  exact  date  of 
death  is  unknown. 

A  son,  Abe  Ladenburger,  survived  Adolf  and  Hedwig  Ladenburger. 
Although  Abe  was  also  in  Auschwitz,  he  survived  the  camp  and  came  to  the 
United  States.  He  became  a  successful  businessman  owning  a  car  dealership 
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in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He  thereafter  moved  to  Florida;  however,  after 
an  exhaustive  search  I  was  unable  to  locate  him. 

13.  Marie  Kraemer  Ladenburger,  the  second  wife  of  Adolf  Ladenburger,  was 
bom  on  December  14,  1882,  in  Mannheim,  Germany.  She  died  at  the 
concentration  camp  located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland;  however,  her  exact  date  of 
death  is  unknown. 

14.  Ferdinand  Ladenburger,  Karl  Ladenburger’ s  first  cousin,  was  bom  on 
October  5,  1877,  in  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  His  date  of  death  was  August  30, 
1942,  at  the  internment  camp  located  in  Gurs,  France. 

15.  Hilde  Ladenburger,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Ladenburger,  was  bom  on 
June  5,  1922,  in  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  She  died  at  the  concentration  camp 
located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland;  however,  her  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

16.  Lazarus  (also  known  as  Leopold)  Ladenburger,  Karl  Ladenburger’ s  first 
cousin,  was  bom  on  October  15,  1871,  in  Ittlingen,  Germany.  His 

last  place  of  residence  was  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  His  date  of 

death  was  May  20, 1941,  at  the  internment  camp  located  in  Gurs,  France. 

17.  Karoline  Zion  Ladenburger,  wife  of  Lazarus  Ladenburger,  was  bom  on 
May  24,  1 880,  in  Bonfeld,  Germany.  Her  last  place  of  residence  was 
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Karlsruhe,  Germany.  She  was  presumed  dead  at  the  concentration  camp 
located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland;  however,  the  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

18.  Klara  Ladenburger  Mueller,  daughter  of  Lazarus  Ladenburger  and 
Karoline  Zion  Ladenburger,  was  bom  on  May  18,  1904.  Her  last  place 

of  residence  was  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  She  was  last  seen  at  the  concentration 
camp  located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland,  and  is  deemed  missing.  Her  exact  date  of 
death  is  unknown. 

Klara  Ladenburger  also  wrote  these  words  in  Selma’s  Poetry  Book  on 
the  1st  of  April  1919.  ‘Tow  were  friendly  enough  to  have  a  small  place  in 
your  album  for  me,  hopefully  there  is  one  in  your  heart  too,  So  that  no  one 
will  be  completely  forgotten.  In  memory  of  your  friend  -  Klara  Ladenburger.  ” 

19.  Arnold  Mueller,  husband  of  Klara  Ladenburger  Mueller,  was  bom  on 
June  29,  1906.  His  last  place  of  residence  was  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  His 
date  of  death  was  February  26,  1945,  at  the  concentration  camp  located  in 
Buchenwald,  Germany. 

Lazarus  Ladenburger,  Karoline  Zion  Ladenburger,  Klara  Ladenburger  Mueller 
and  Arnold  Mueller,  were  survived  by  my  dear  newfound  cousin,  Gerda 
Ladenburger  Meyer,  who  was  able  to  flee  Germany  through  England.  She 
currently  resides  in  Boyton  Beach,  Florida,  with  her  husband  Siggy. 

Another  dear  newfound  cousin,  Lottie  Steinberg,  introduced  me  to  Gerda 
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whose  maiden  name  was  also  Ladenburger.  Her  husband  Kurt,  who  passed 
away  not  long  ago,  lost  many  members  of  his  family  in  the  Holocaust,  as  well. 

20.  Leopold  Ladenburger,  Lottie’s  first  cousin,  died  in  the  French  Resistance. 

Through  my  connection  to  Gerda  Meyer,  I  learned  about  her  mother’s  family, 
the  Zions.  She  introduced  me  to  my  newfound  cousins,  Joe  and  Mildred  Zion, 
and  his  brother  and  wife,  Kurt  and  Phylliss  Zion.  Joe  and  Kurt  and,  eventually 
their  parents,  were  able  to  flee  Nazi  Germany;  however,  other  Zion  family 
members  were  not  as  fortunate. 

Not  only  were  the  Zion  family  relatives  to  the  Ladenburger’ s  through 
marriage,  they  were  also  close  friends  and  neighbors  of  Karl  and  Jeanette 
Ladenburger. 

21.  Karl  Zion,  cousin  of  Karoline  Zion  Ladenburger  and  Joe  and  Kurt  Zion, 
was  killed  in  1937  by  Nazi  persecution. 

22.  Julius  Zion,  cousin  of  Karoline  Zion  Ladenburger  and  Joe  and  Kurt  Zion, 
was  bom  on  July  7,  1885.  His  last  place  of  residence  was  Bonfeld, 

Germany.  He  was  last  seen  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia,  and  is 
presumed  to  be  dead;  however,  his  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

Julius  Zion  was  also  among  those  business  owners  from  the  town  of 
Bonfeld  mentioned  in  the  German  textbook.  Julius  Zion,  together  with  his 
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brother,  Sigmund  Zion  (Joe’s  and  Kurt’s  father),  owned  and  operated  a  local 
store. 

23.  Sofie  Ottenheimer  Zion,  wife  of  Julius  Zion,  was  bom  on  October  16, 

1 897.  Her  last  place  of  residence  was  Bonfeld,  Germany.  She  was  last 
seen  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia,  and  is  presumed  to  be  dead; 
however,  her  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

24.  Heinz  Zion,  son  of  Julius  Zion  and  Sofie  Ottenheimer  Zion,  was  bom  on 
December  30,  1925.  His  last  place  of  residence  was  Bonfeld,  Germany. 

He  was  last  seen  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia,  and  is  presumed  to  be 
dead;  however,  his  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

25.  Ferdinand  Ottenheimer  was  a  relative  connected  to  the  Zions  through 
Sofie  Ottenheimer  Zion  married  to  Julius  Zion.  He  was  also  a  neighbor  and 
friend  to  Karl  and  Jeanette  Ladenburger.  He  was  bom  on  August  23,  1 883. 

He  was  last  seen  at  the  concentration  camp  located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland,  and 
is  presumed  to  be  dead;  however,  the  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 
Ferdinand  Ottenheimer  was  also  among  those  business  owners  from  the  town 
of  Bonfeld  mentioned  in  the  German  textbook.  He  was  a  cattle  dealer. 

26.  Frieda  Ottenheimer  was  bom  on  December  31,  1888.  Her  last  place  of 
residence  was  Bonfeld,  Germany.  She  was  last  seen  at  the  concentration 
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camp  located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland,  and  is  presumed  to  be  dead;  however,  the 
exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

27.  Herbert  Schlesinger,  the  grandson  of  Leopold  Schlesinger  and  Karolina 
Marx  Schlesinger,  died  in  1943  at  the  Dachau  concentration  camp  located  in 
Germany  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

28.  Joseph  Schlesinger,  brother  of  Leopold  Schlesinger,  was  bom  on 
September  26,  1 870,  in  Bonfeld,  Germany.  He  was  presumed  to  be  dead  at 
the  concentration  camp  located  in  Auschwitz,  Poland;  however,  his  exact  date 
of  death  is  unknown. 

29.  Solomon  Schlesinger,  first  cousin  of  Leopold  Schlesinger,  was  bom  on 
April  27,  1874,  in  Bonfeld,  Germany.  He  died  on  November  7,  1943,  in  the 
Theresienstadt  ghetto  located  in  Czechoslovakia. 

30.  Simon  Schlesinger,  youngest  brother  of  Leopold  Schlesinger,  was  bom 
on  December  10,  1876,  in  Bonfeld,  Germany.  He  died  on  April  26, 

1942,  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Izbica,  Poland. 

31.  Mathilde  Schlesinger,  sister  of  Solomon  Schlesinger  and  first  cousin  of 
Leopold  Schlesinger,  was  bom  on  June  24,  1 877,  in  Bonfeld,  Germany. 

She  died  on  April  26,  1942,  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Izbica,  Poland. 
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Mathilde  Schlesinger  was  also  among  those  business  owners  from  the 
town  of  Bonfeld  mentioned  in  the  German  textbook.  She  was  a  food 
store  owner  and  operator. 

32.  Ida  Schlesinger,  wife  of  Simon  Schlesinger  and  sister-in-law  of  Leopold 
Schlesinger,  was  bom  on  October  31,  1881,  in  Wallerstein,  Germany.  She 
died  on  April  26, 1942,  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Izbica,  Poland. 

Prior  to  1933,  Karl  Ladenburger  was  in  business  with  his  neighbor  and  friend, 

Ferdinand  Hirsch,  who,  together  with  his  entire  family,  was  killed  in  the 

Holocaust. 

33.  Ferdinand  Hirsch  was  bom  on  August  27,  1883.  His  last  place  of  residence 
was  Bonfeld,  Germany.  He  was  last  seen  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia, 
and  is  presumed  to  be  dead;  however,  his  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

34.  Elise  Henle  Hirsch,  Ferdinand  Hirsch’s  wife,  was  bom  on  June  15,  1891.  Her 
last  place  of  residence  was  Bonfeld,  Germany.  She  was  last  seen  at  the  ghetto 
located  in  Riga,  Latvia,  and  is  presumed  to  be  dead;  however,  her  exact  date 
of  death  is  unknown. 

35.  Margot  Hirsch,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Hirsch  and  Elise  Henle  Hirsch,  was 
bom  on  September  1,  1925.  Her  last  place  of  residence  was  Bonfeld, 
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Germany.  She  was  last  seen  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia,  and  is 
presumed  to  be  dead;  however,  her  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

Jeanette  Ladenburger  mentioned  Margot  Hirsch  in  almost  every  letter  she 
wrote  to  my  grandparents.  It  is  obvious,  from  her  correspondence,  she 
was  quite  fond  of  Margot.  In  a  letter  from  Jeanette  dated  September  14, 
1941,  she  gives  some  insight  as  to  Margot  Hirsch’ s  activities  prior  to  her 
demise:  “ Yesterday ,  Margot  Hirsch  came  to  visit  for  a  couple  of  days,  she 
has  worked  in  the  orphanage  for  a  year  and  will  begin  in  the  hospital  in 
Hamburg  on  the  1st  of  October  and  will  work  as  a  maid,  she  wants  to  be  a 
nurse,  because  she  is  only  16  she  can  V  be  accepted  into  a  program  and  in 
the  orphanage,  such  a  program  lasts  one  year  and  it  doesn  V  make  any  sense 
to  go  home.  She  has  turned  this  situation  to  her  advantage  she  even  speaks 
the  Hamburg  dialect,  and  Frau  Hirsch  is  very  proud  of  her...  ” 

36.  Alfred  Hirsch,  son  of  Ferdinand  Hirsch  and  Elise  Henle  Hirsch,  was 
bom  on  July  24,  1929.  His  last  place  of  residence  was  Bonfeld,  Germany. 
He  was  last  seen  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia,  and  is  presumed  to  be 
dead;  however,  his  exact  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

37.  Flora  Henle,  relative  by  marriage  to  Elise  Henle  Hirsch  and  an 
acquaintance  of  Karl  and  Jeanette  Ladenburger,  was  bom  on  February  6, 
1891.  Her  last  place  of  residence  was  Heilbronn,  Germany.  Her  date  of 
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death  was  March  26,  1942,  at  the  ghetto  located  in  Riga,  Latvia. 


Finally,  I  could  find  only  one  friend  of  my  grandmother’s  who  signed  her  Poetry 
Book.  I  cannot  even  be  positive  it  is  the  same  individual;  however,  I  will  make  mention 
of  him  since  he,  too,  died  in  the  Holocaust. 

38.  Arthur  Fried  was  bom  on  July  27,  1904.  His  last  place  of  residence  was 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  His  date  of  death  was  November  9,  1942,  at  the 
Majdanek  concentration  camp  located  in  Lublin,  Poland. 

Arthur  Fried  was  the  veiy  last  person  to  sign  my  grandmother’s  Poetry  Book. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  book,  he  drew  a  picture  of  what  appears  to  be  a  table 
covered  by  a  checkered  tablecloth.  Sitting  on  top  of  the  table  is  a  bowl  filled 
with  something  resembling  cereal  with  a  spoon  sitting  in  the  bowl.  He  wrote 
my  grandmother’s  name,  Selma,  on  the  handle  of  the  spoon.  He  drew  a 
heart  on  the  top  of  the  page  and  inside  wrote,  ‘Tow  have  to  eat  all  of  this!  ” 
He  wrote  inside  the  book  a  quote  from  Shiller:  ‘ Three  Words!  1  will  tell  you 
three  words,  my  dear;  they  are  passed  from  person  to  person,  however  they 
do  not  come  from  far  away,  only  from  the  heart  do  they  come,  Man  is  robbed 
of  all  of  his  words,  if  he  no  longer  believes  in  the  three  words.  In  friendly 
remembrance  of  Arthur  Fried,  Bonfeld,  November  12,  1922.  ” 
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Now  that  I  have  talked  about  the  people  who  we  are  remembering  here 
today,  I  only  have  a  few  things  left  I  need  to  say.  I  direct  this  message  to  the 
children  who  were  able  to  come  today  and  also  to  the  adults  who  have  children  to 
whom  they  can  pass  on  the  knowledge  of  these  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

It  is  not  only  horrific,  the  manner  in  which  these  people  died,  but  it  is 
doubly  traumatic  that  they  seem  to  have  died  in  vain.  For  over  the  last  fifty  years, 
most  of  the  individuals  I  have  mentioned  have  been  more  or  less  forgotten. 
Children  of  my  generation  and  younger  seem  to  have  no  desire  to  learn  about  the 
tragic  way  their  ancestors  died  and  most  of  the  adults  of  yesteryear  have  been  too 
traumatized  to  discuss  what  they  knew  to  be  the  truth.  This  silence  must  end, 
right  here,  today. 

There  is  a  passage  I  just  read  at  the  Holocaust  Museum  which  I  now  quote 
from  the  Bible,  from  Deuteronomy:  “ However ,  take  care  and  be  earnestly  on 
your  guard  not  to  forget  the  things  which  your  own  eyes  have  seen,  nor  let  them 
slip  from  your  memory  as  long  as  you  live,  but  teach  them  to  your  children  and  to 
your  children 's  children .  ” 

I  ask  everyone  here  today  to  make  sure  and  teach  all  future  generations  of 
this  family  about  these  people  who  were  taken  from  this  world  in  the  most 
horrendous  manner  imaginable.  They  may  be  gone  but,  please,  do  not  let  them  be 
forgotten. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  the  thoughts  of  my  great-grandparents,  in 
their  very  own  words. 
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First,  I  would  like  to  read  portions  of  the  second  to  the  last  letter  they  ever 
wrote,  which  seemed  to  have  great  significance. 

Letter  from  Karl  and  Jeanette  Ladenburger  dated  November  4,  1941,  and 
sent  from  Bonfeld,  Germany.  First,  in  Karl’s  handwriting:  “ My  dear  children! 
Because  we  received  no  word from  you  since  your  letter  of  March  26th,  we  want 
to  inquire  about  your  well  being ,  we  are  all  healthy  here,  thank  God.  You  will 
have  received  our  letter  from  October  26th...  Margot  has  been  home  again  since 
Friday.  To  you,  dear  Selma,  we  wish  a  very  happy  birthday  on  the  25th.  May  you 
all  celebrate  this  day  together.  We  haven  V  done  that  in  a  long  time,  we  can  only 
hope  for  the  best.  Well,  how  are  dear  Ellen  and  Arno?  Are  they  going  to  school 
with  smiles  on  their  faces?  How  are  you,  dear  Helmut?  You  have  doubtless  a  lot 
to  do  in  the  store.  We  are  also  busy  working,  but  it  will  soon  be  over.  1  hope  that 
grandma  Theresa  is  doing  well.  In  anticipation  of  your  next  letter,  greetings  and 
kisses  from  your  father  and  grandfather.  Give  my  best  to  all  relatives  and 
acquaintances .  ”  Then,  in  Jeanette’s  handwriting:  “My  dear  children!  Today,  on 
dear  father 's  birthday,  we  think  of  yours,  dear  Selma,  at  the  same  time  and  I  want 
to  send  you  my  dearest  and  most  sincere  wishes.  May  you  celebrate  this  day 
continually  in  the  cycle  of  your  life  in  health  and  happiness...  ” 

Finally,  I  want  to  read  to  you  the  last  letter  ever  received  by  my 
grandparents  from  Jeanette  and  Karl  Ladenburger.  The  fact  this  letter  is  the  last 
one  ever  sent  by  her  parents  was  not  the  only  importance  for  my  grandmother, 
Selma.  You  see  my  grandmother  was  bom  on  November  25,  1909.  She  left 
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Germany  on  October  25,  1938,  at  the  very  brink  of  Kristallnacht,  the  night  of 
broken  glass,  which  was  the  turning  point  for  the  Nazis  publicly  denouncing  the 
Jews.  My  grandmother  traveled  with  her  two  small  children,  Ellen,  who  was  only 
three  years  old,  and  Arnold,  who  was  only  two  years  old,  leaving  her  beloved 
parents  behind.  The  three  of  them  arrived  on  the  steamship  Manhattan  in  New 
York  City  precisely  on  my  grandmother’s  twenty-ninth  birthday,  November  25, 
1938.  This  brings  me  to  the  words  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with,  from  the  final 
letter  received  by  my  grandparents,  which  was  written,  unbelievably,  on  my 
grandmother’s  thirty-second  birthday,  November  25,  1941. 

Letter  from  Jeanette  and  Karl  Ladenburger  dated  November  25,  1941,  and 
sent  from  Heilbronn,  Germany.  First,  in  Jeanette’s  handwriting:  “My  dear 
children!  You  will  certainly  be  astounded  to  get  our  letter  from  here.  We  visited 
a  doctor  to  have  a  check-up  due  to  the  up-coming  trip  and,  according  to  the 
doctor,  he  can  travel,  he  only  needs  to  work  a  little  less.  There  are  so  many 
acquaintances  here;  we  are  all  from  Bonfeld  except  for  Julchen  Ottenheimer  and 
uncle  and  aunts,  A  unt  Nannchen  and  Adolf  and  many  acquaintances.  We  are 
ready  to  travel  and  we  will  write  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  worry  about  us; 
we  are  placing  our  fate  in  God 's  hand.  Kiss  the  dear  children  warmly  from  us. 
Fare  well  and  don  V  forget  us.  Your  ever-revering  mother  and  grandma.  ”  Then, 
the  letter  continues  in  Karl’s  handwriting:  “My  dear  children!  You  will  indeed  be 
astonished  to  receive  our  letter  from  here,  like  dear  mother  already  wrote,  1  was 
examined  by  a  doctor  today  and  was  declared  healthy  enough  to  travel.  We  have 
many  acquaintances  here;  1  will  tell  more  when  I  receive  word  from  you.  How 
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are  dear  Arno  and  Ellen?  Do  they  ask  about  us?  Soon  they  won  V  have  any 
memory  of  us  at  all.  Fare  well,  dear  children.  Don 't  forget  us,  just  as  we  haven  V 
forgotten  you.  Take  care  of  yourselves  and  1  wish  you  all  the  contentment  you 
wish  for  yourselves.  Your  ever-revering  father  and  grandpa.  ” 

I  promise,  I  will  never  forget  any  of  you. 
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PART  IV 


The  Letters 

I  learned  about  my  great-grandparents’  demise  through  two  sources.  First,  the 
Genealogical  Report  provided  to  me  by  Aleksandrs  Feigmanis,  the  diplomatic  historian, 
contributor  of  the  Museum  and  Documentation  Center’s  publication  “Jews  in  Latvia.” 
Upon  receiving  this  report,  I  was  finally  able  to  envision  the  last  days  and,  possibly 
months,  of  my  great-grandparents. 

Jeanette  and  Karl  Ladenburger  left  Stuttgart,  Germany  on  Dec.  1,  1941.  They 
were  forced  to  be  in  Hillesberg  for  eight  hours  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  1,  1941.  The 
Nazis  confiscated  their  private  things  and  from  this  point  they  were  transferred  to 
Nordbahnhoff.  Then  they  were  transported  to  Riga,  Latvia.  Most  of  the  Jews  transported 
arrived  at  the  railroad  station  Skirotava  in  Riga  and  they  were  imprisoned  in  Jungfemhof; 
a  small  number  of  them  were  deported  to  the  Riga  ghetto.  Jungfemhof  was  a 
concentration  camp  without  barbed  wire.  It  was  located  near  the  bank  of  the  Daugava 
River  behind  the  modem  factory  “Kvadrats.”  Barracks  were  built  from  big  wet  planks. 
There  were  no  stoves  or  any  other  warming  devices.  German  Jews  died  there  from 
hunger  and  cold  weather. 

Most  Jews  (there  were  approximately  1,000  that  left  Stuttgart)  died  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1942.  When  fighting  brought  the  Soviet  Army  close  to  Riga  in  July 
1944,  those  still  at  the  camp  were  taken  to  the  concentration  camp  Stuthoff  in  Germany. 
When  the  Soviet  army  liberated  Poland  and  Germany  (on  Oct.  13,  1944,  Riga  was 
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liberated),  only  42  people  out  of  the  1,000  transported  from  Stuttgart  remained.  Some 
quickly  died  after  the  liberation. 

Jeanette  and  Karl  Ladenburger  were  58  and  62  years  old,  respectively,  when  they 
were  deported  to  Riga,  Latvia.  Because  of  their  age,  they  possibly  died  during  the  winter 
1941-1942  or  spring  1942  from  the  cold  and  hunger  or  during  the  so-called  “Dunamunde 
Action.”  In  early  March  1942,  the  commandant  registered  all  persons  over  the  age  of  60. 
On  March  14,  1942,  their  names  were  read.  The  commandant  of  Riga  told  the  old  people 
they  would  be  sent  to  Daugavgriva  (mouth  of  the  Daugava  River)  to  repair  fishermen’s 
netting  and  to  work  on  conserve  factory.  On  March  15,  1942,  600  people  were  selected 
and  were  forced  to  sit  in  big  cars. 

When  the  cars  came  back,  they  were  filled  with  clothing  and  shoes.  The  people 
were  actually  killed  in  the  Bikemieki  forest  in  Riga. 

The  second  source  for  much  of  what  I  learned  about  my  great-grandparents  was 
through  their  very  own  words. 

The  day  my  husband  and  I  picked  up  the  translated  correspondence  from  Eric 
Klaus,  I  immediately  began  to  read  the  letters  in  the  car  on  the  way  home.  Parts  of  some 
of  the  letters  were  illegible  but  they  all  broadcast  the  same  message:  to  get  my  great- 
grandparents  out  of  Germany  before  it  was  too  late.  My  tears  flowed  freely  while  reading 
their  correspondence  out  of  frustration,  anger,  bitterness  and  grief.  The  photographs 
showing  the  faces  of  my  relatives  now  had  voices  to  accompany  them,  which  would 
scream  in  my  ears  forever.  The  correspondence  enabled  me  to  envision  my  great- 
grandparents  at  home  and  at  work.  Their  words  gave  me  a  clear  picture  of  their  own  lives 
and  those  of  my  grandparents,  mother  and  uncle  during  the  difficult  years  spanning  from 
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1938  through  1941.  The  one  thing  that  kept  running  through  my  mind  as  I  was  reading 
was  the  thought  of  my  poor  grandmother  as  she  received  each  letter  up  to  and  including 
the  very  last  time  she  heard  from  her  parents. 

Unbelievably,  the  last  letter  written  by  my  great-grandparents  was  dated  Nov.  25, 
1941,  my  grandmother’s  thirty-second  birthday.  It  was  also  the  very  same  date  that  just 
three  years  prior,  my  grandmother,  mother  and  uncle  arrived  on  the  steamship  Manhattan 
in  New  York. 

At  one  time,  these  elder  relatives  were  just  names  and  faces  of  people  I  never 
knew.  Through  their  own  words,  I  got  to  know  these  people  who  are  part  of  my  family. 

I  also  knew,  in  my  heart,  they  had  chosen  me  to  tell  their  story. 

The  following  are  all  of  the  translated  letters,  in  their  entirety.  The  words  of  my 
family  members  who  were  victims  of  the  Holocaust  can  now,  finally,  be  heard. 


This  is  a  postcard  written  by  Simon  Marx  and  was  sent  from  France  to  Helmut  Kaufmann 
who  was  residing  in  Baltimore ;  no  date  was  offered  by  the  text  on  the  postcard ',  however, 
after  reading  another  letter  from  Simon  Marx,  he  refers  to  his  postcard  of  September  25, 
1939. 


(...)(l)ife  [possibly ) 


the  word  “relatives”  is  written 


(...)  keep  busy 


in  the  left  margin  of  the  letter 


(...)  seven,  - 


(. . . )  most  probably  soon 


(...)  very  energetic 

letter  to  Karl  and  Jeanette  [maybe,  but  difficult  to  read)  received  yesterday  but  it  was  in 
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no  way  a  joyful  one,  for  despite  all  efforts  and  repeated  attempts  “from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart”,  I  fail  to  include  news  of  a  sponsorship  with  this  letter!  This  is  sad  but  true! 

People  are  cold  when  they  have  not  yet  lived  through  what  we  have  -  otherwise  they 
would  think  and  feel  differently.  I  am  enraged  about  the  denial;  you  should  follow  this 
advice;  you  need  to  ask  Selma  to  write  with  the  great  haste  to  Julchen  and  Telly  and  to 
explain  that  what  we  want  is  only  a  formality,  and  as  such  we  will  only  spend  a  few  days 
in  New  York  and  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything  -  speak  passionately  with  her  because  if 
Jeanette’s  and  Karl’s  number  should  come  up,  they  must  get  out  as  soon  as  possible! 
Should  you  find  no  good  people  in  Baltimore  who  make  our  correspondence  possible. 

Do  not  underestimate  your  importance  and  write,  soon.  Here  we  ( letter  is  torn )  his  (or 
possibly)  your  (difficult  to  tell  due  to  the  state  of  the  letter)  elders  are  well.  We  received 
a  letter  from  Karoline  from  Amsterdam  about  Jeanette,  Karl,  Leopold;  they  are  all  well. 
How  are  you,  dear  Helmut,  and  your  children?  Be  happy  and  thankful  that  you  were  able 
to  flee  when  you  did.  Regards  and  kisses  from  Selma,  Kurt,  Alice  and  from  me.  Your 
Simon. 


Letter  from  Simon  Marx  written  on  December  29,  1939. 


My  dears! 


I  am  not  sure  whether  you  received  my  message  from  the  postcard  dated  the  25th  of 
September,  if  not,  please  excuse  me.  First  of  all,  thank-you  very  much  for  your  kind 
wishes  for  the  New  Year,  which  we  all  heartily  return;  hopefully  the  upcoming  year  will 
bring  us  only  good  things.  All  is  surely  well  with  you  and  the  children  are  no  doubt 
making  good  progress.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Therese  and  Lene  yet  again  yesterday,  it  was  also 
meant  for  Milton,  Ruth  and  Telly.  The  letter  contained  yet  another  urgent  request  from 
me  not  to  abandon  her  youngest  sister  and  to  apply  for  surety  immediately.  I  wrote 
intensely  and  energetically  that  thousands  receive  surety  and  was  thereby  saved  by 
strangers  while  three  sisters,  one  nephew,  and  two  nieces  stand  by  and  watch  as 
everything  that’s  important  fall  apart  without  lifting  a  finger!  If  the  letter  to  Therese  and 
Lene  does  not  work  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  say!  When  you  get  this  letter,  write 
intensely  and  with  love  to  Therese,  but  don’t  mention  my  letter  and  ask  her  again  and 
write  that  Jeanette  and  Karl  will  only  stay  a  few  days  in  New  York  and  will  not  be  a 
burden  to  anyone,  for  they  want  to  go  to  Baltimore  immediately.  I  believe  that  their 
number  could  be  up  any  time  now  and  therefore  this  situation  is  especially  urgent.  It  is 
almost  shameful  of  the  blood  relatives  in  the  USA  that  there  is  such  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  their  part.  I  myself  cannot  do  more  than  to  write  passionately  and  to 
remind  people  of  their  duty  which  must  be  for  feelings  as  well  as  (illegible). 


You,  dear  Helmut,  certainly  have  a  lot  to  do,  and  you,  dear  Selma,  do  not  have  any  less 
on  your  hands. 
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Everything  is  normal  here,  Alice  is  learning  to  sew  and  works  hard  at  it,  Kurt,  who 
studies  in  business  over  the  summer,  goes  to  a  craftsman  school  and  is  learning 
mechanical  repairs;  which  is  a  lot  of  fun  for  him. 


Nothing  more  for  today,  please  see  that  Jeanette  and  Karl  receive  their  aid  soon,  it 
doesn’t  matter  from  where. 


For  today,  Happy  New  Year  and  heartfelt  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  uncle  and  great- 
uncle  Simon. 


Greetings  to  Mrs.  Cohn,  Kaufmann  senior  and  junior,  Flehinger,  etc. 


In  Kurt  ’.v  handwriting  in  English,  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  from  Simon  written  on 
December  29,  1939. 


A  happy  new  year,  greetings  and  kisses.  Kurt 


Letter  from  Lehmann  Israel  Stern  and  Max  Israel  Stern  written  on  September  16,  1940. 


We  learned  today  from  your  dear  parents  that  you  are  doing  well,  and  we  can  say  the 
same  about  us.  How  are  your  dear  children  doing?  We  want  to  send  our  congratulations 
to  all  of  you  for  the  upcoming  Jahreswechsel  ( the  Jewish  New  Year)  and  we  wish  you  all 
the  best. 


Write  back  to  us  soon. 

We  send  our  heartfelt  greetings  -  Lehmann  Israel  Stem, 

Max  Israel  Stem 


On  the  same  letter  at  the  bottom  in  either  Aunt  Karol ine ' s  or  Uncle  Leopold's 
handwriting  - 


My  dears. 


I  want  to  include  my  sincerest  greetings  as  well  and  am  also  happy  that  you  are  doing 
well  and  that  you,  thank  God,  are  healthy.  Your  parents  always  speak  of  you.  I  am  glad 
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to  send  you  my  best  wishes  with  the  letter  also  hope  your  health  and  luck  will  remain: 
it’s  great  that  the  dear  children  also  arrived  without  problems,  and  according  to  Selma 
they  are  growing  up  big  and  strong.  Here  everyone  is  doing  well  and  we  are  always 
happy  when  there  is  work  to  do.  Wishing  you  nothing  but  the  best,  your  Aunt  Karoline 
and  Uncle  Leopold. 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  November  2,  1940. 


My  dears! 


As  I  hear  from  your  dear  parents  you  are  all  doing  well.  We  are  all  healthy,  but  the 
difficulties  which  the  last  few  years  have  brought  with  them  leaves  no  one  unscathed.  If 
one  is  alone  with  small  children,  you,  dear  Selma,  can  imagine  what  that  is  like.  Thank- 
you  very  much  for  sympathy  and  concern,  all  the  cows  are  fine,  they  survived  everything. 
The  possibility  for  our  trip  over  there  is  looking  less  and  less  likely,  for  everything  is 
laden  with  difficulties.  In  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you  soon,  greetings  and  kisses  for 
you  all  and  your  grandma.  Greet  everyone  there  and  please  give  my  especially  heart-felt 
greetings  to  your  mother. 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  June  12,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


It  was  with  the  greatest  of  joy  that  we  received  your  dear  letter  from  May  24th  yesterday, 
Selma.  You  can  imagine  how  overjoyed  we  were  about  the  pictures  you  sent;  the 
children  are  especially  big  and  are  beautiful  and  they  both  sit  very  skillfully  on  the 
bicycle,  the  picture  of  Eugen  and  Elinore  made  us  especially  happy,  dear  Eugen  looks 
very  handsome  and  it  confirms  everyone’s  contention,  that  Elinore  looks  like  dear  Ellen. 
Aunt  Julchen,  Ema  and  Hirsch  admired  the  pictures;  Ferdinand  especially  showed  great 
interest  in  the  children;  Thank-you  and  dear  Eugen  very  much  for  the  pictures.  I  believe 
it,  dear  Selma,  that  you  were  so  surprised  to  hear  from  dear  Lene  and  Therese,  and  that 
they  send  us  a  letter  of  sponsorship.  They  could  have  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
concern,  I  wrote  Aunt  Julchen  with  this  information  but,  up  till  now,  I  have  not  heard 
anything,  she  will  not  like  it  either.  Aunt  Lene’s  sponsorship  costs  around  $850  cash  and 
a  house  worth  $9,000  and  she  owes  $5,000.  Aunt  Therese  has  $10,000  in  securities  and 
around  $850  in  cash  as  well.  By  now  you  will  have  heard  that  dear  Lene’s  and  Therese’s 
ages  were  forgotten,  as  soon  as  they  send  you  the  certification  and  the  like  please  send 
them  to  us  immediately;  we  need  this  certification  when  we  submit  our  papers.  As  soon 
as  the  birth  certificates  and  your  papers  arrive,  we  will  bring  them  to  Stuttgart  and  we 
will  hope  and  wish  that  everything  proceeds  according  to  our  wishes.  When  your  letter 
arrived  yesterday,  dear  father  was  making  pasta,  when  I  make  dough,  he  does  everything 
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else,  but  then  the  pasta  was  only  a  side  dish  and  it  tasted  excellent,  then  we  could  learn 
such  pleasant  things  and  the  pictures  made  us  so  happy.  We  were  sad  to  see  how  haggard 
dear  Helmut  looks,  hopefully  he  gets  a  break  from  work  so  that  he  can  rest.  You 
certainly  have  a  good  time  with  Siegbert  and  Ema  on  Sunday.  I  wrote  this  week  to  the 
dear  parents,  they  are  always  happy  to  hear  from  us.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that  Aunt 
Frieda  and  Sofie  are  doing  well,  I  would  like  to  write  to  dear  Lene  and  Therese  and 
explain  the  same,  but  I  already  know  what  the  answer  will  be,  our  people  here  would  not 
have  anything  left  as  well,  they  continuously  complain  and  always  with  a  little  laugh;  if  I 
had  a  little  bit  I  would  be  happy;  but  I  am  content  with  the  fact  that  dear  father  always 
helped  his  siblings  any  way  he  could.  If  only  dear  Ludwig  could  earn  something  so  that 
he  could  help  his  brother  and  father.  Louis  Marse,  Heilbronn,  Hannah,  his  wife,  died  in 
Holland,  we  wrote  to  Sofie  in  Munich  asking  for  his  address  so  that  we  can  console  him; 
he  is  all  alone  now.  You  will  have  heard  by  now  that  Eduard  Ottenheimer,  44  years  old, 
is  engaged,  she  is  a  teacher  at  the  school  where  Eduard  took  English  courses.  Mrs. 
Hirsch’s  niece,  Miss  Liesel  Henle,  Heilbronn,  was  also  engaged,  the  groom  has  a  factory 
in  Madesacher,  Mrs.  Hirsch  is  very  happy  about  the  engagement,  there  was  also  another 
celebration  and  many  people  enjoyed  themselves  there,  but  you  can’t  begrudge  them  that 
when  people  have  fun.  The  old  ( word  illegible )  asked  about  you  today,  whenever  they  go 
through  the  yard  that’s  always  the  first  thing  they  ask  and  they  also  ask  about  Mrs. 
Flehinger.  I  just  remembered  that  grandpa  Willi’s  birthday  is  on  June  25th,  please  send 
him  our  best.  I  hope  that  grandma  Theresa  is  feeling  better.  Julchen  Ottenheimer  is 
healthy  again.  Ema  seems  to  be  traveling  again,  but  we  don’t  know  where.  Julius  takes 
care  of  the  wood  for  them.  Dear  father  works  in  the  storage  building  and  helps  with  the 
wood.  Uncle  Leopold  chops  the  wood  and  father  and  I  dragged  the  wood  in  the  storage. 
Now  I  will  close  for  today,  kiss  the  dear  children  for  me  and  give  my  best  to  all  relatives 
and  acquaintances  and  receive  the  sincerest  and  warmest  wishes  and  kisses  from  mother 
and  grandma. 


Karl 's  handwriting  - 


My  dear  children! 


We  were  very  happy  to  have  received  your  letter  and  pictures.  Thank-you  very  much. 
The  dear  children  have  grown  a  lot,  they  get  bigger  every  day.  I  hope  that  everything 
will  proceed  according  to  plan  when  we  get  the  papers.  Wish  grandpa  Willi  a  happy 
birthday  from  us.  Receive  our  sincerest  greetings  and  kiss  the  dear  children  from  your 
father  and  grandpa. 


Letter  from  Advisory  Bureau  for  Wurttemburg  and  Hohenzollern 


Stuttgart  N.  the  4th  of  June,  1941 
Gartenstrasse  15. 
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Referred  to: 


Mr.  Helmut  Kaufmann 
2813  Parkwood  Avenue 
BALTIMORE 


Ref.  to  Karl  Ladenburger: 


Dear  Mr.  Kaufmann! 


We  are  advising  your  in-laws  with  their  immigration  procedure. 

As  you  know  the  consulate  in  Stuttgart  did  send  your  in-laws  the  Form  H,  in  which  they 
object  to  Point  1  and  Point  2.  They  say  the  Income  and  Assets  are  insufficient.  And  by 
the  Sponsor  Adler  the  Point  4g  was  objected  because  of  the  sponsor’s  advanced  age.  And 
no  concrete  precaution  for  the  living  expenses  of  your  in-laws  were  done.  In  other 
words,  in  this  case  you  would  have  to  show  an  irrevocable  Bank  accreditiv  in  the  Amount 
of  2,000  dollars  with  monthly  drawings  of  80  dollars. 


In  the  meantime  your  in-laws  received  citizenship  papers  from  your  aunts 


Lene  Rothschild  and 
Therese  Rogger 


to  be  added  to  improve  the  present  papers.  In  this  case  there  is  an  explanation  of  the  age 
of  these  two  citizens.  It  is  necessary  that  a  certified  Acknowledgment  of  their  age  be  sent 
to  the  Consulate  of  Stuttgart.  We  are  asking  you  to  please  send  those  papers  be  sent  to 
your  in-laws,  so  they  can  send  it  with  their  other  papers. 


We  also  heard  that  your  income  and  assets  have  considerably  improved,  and  that  the 
previous  applied  paper  was  in  April  and  a  year  old.  We  are  asking  you  to  send  to  your  in¬ 
laws  per.  Air  Mail  proof  of  your  income  and  assets.  Also,  the  papers  of  EP.  Adler  needs 
to  be  renewed. 


As  soon  as  your  in-laws  are  in  possession  of  all  the  necessary  citizenship  papers.  We  will 
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be  able  to  hand  it  in  to  the  Consulate  of  Stuttgart  and  hope  that  the  immigration  be 
granted. 


Letter  from  Karl  written  on  July  4 ,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


I  hope  that  you  have  enjoyed  the  holidays,  we  were  also  especially  happily  surprised  on 
the  first  day  of  holidays  because  we  received  the  papers  we  need  from  Aunt  Therese,  we 
were  with  her  yesterday  in  Stuttgart  and  were  at  both  advice  centers  and  in  the  papers  it 
says  (next  few  words  illegible).  We  will  write  to  them  today  and  send  the  same 
information  so  that  they  can  send  the  papers  to  you  and  then  you  can  send  your  papers 
with  the  papers  sent  from  us.  You  will  receive  the  information  direct  from  the  advice 
center,  dear  Selma,  and  know  that  you,  my  dear  Selma,  are  informed  in  everything  going 
on.  It  would  be  good  if  you,  dear  Selma  and  dear  Helmut,  write  a  letter  accompanying 
the  papers  to  the  consulate  explaining  that  you  will  offer  your  apartment  to  us.  Because 
of  the  passage,  one  must  work  until  everything  is  finished.  Then  we  can  send  you  a 
telegram.  We  will  write  to  the  relatives  in  Brooklyn  and  ask  for  their  support  in  this 
endeavor  as  soon  as  we  have  the  papers  we  need.  You  shouldn’t  think  that  we’re  too 
proud  to  ask  now,  but  we  want  to  have  eveiything  in  our  possession  that  we  need. 
Yesterday  we  also  (next  few  words  illegible ),  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  being  able  to 
hear  it  personally.  Dear  mother  will  include  her  greetings  personally.  In  expectation  that 
your  letter  will  arrive  as  safely  as  this  has  left  us.  Receive  greetings  and  kisses  from  your 
father  and  grandpa.  Give  my  best  to  all  relatives  and  acquaintances.  In  case  the  letter 
from  Stuttgart  does  not  reach  you,  I  want  to  let  you  know  the  following.  {Photocopy 
blank  here)  demands  a  contribution  of  {number  not  photocopied)  -  $2,000  or  $3,000  with 
a  withdraw  of  $80  and  when  your  income  has  been  notarized  and  the  amount  in  your 
account,  everything  is  waiting  for  this,  {next  two  words  illegible)  will  find  out  from  the 
advice  center  when  everything  arrives  that  it  could  . . .  end  of  text 


Letter  from  Karl  written  on  July  7,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


We  received  the  papers  sent  by  you  today,  thank-you  very  much.  Even  if  our  attempt 
doesn’t  come  to  anything,  it  is  still  satisfying  to  have  the  letter  in  my  hand,  unfortunately 
we  did  not  receive  a  letter  from  you  in  the  envelope,  especially  because  we  are  always 
happy  to  hear  how  you  and  the  children  are  doing,  hopefully  you  are  all  well.  I  am  home 
today,  mother  is  working  in  the  field  gathering  peas  and  she  stayed  here  until  midday. 
She  comes  back  in  the  evenings.  Last  Thursday  and  Friday  and  yesterday  we  were  in  the 
fields  together,  but  I  got  a  really  bad  sunburn,  so  I  had  to  stay  home  today.  The  day  after 
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tomorrow  I  will  go  back.  It  is  good  work  and  the  pay  is  good  as  well.  We  received  a 
letter  from  Frieda  and  her  parents.  We  also  received  a  letter  from  Telly,  (next  few  words 
illegible)  and  others  are  coming.  Dear  Helmut,  in  this  heat  it  is  also  difficult  to  work  the 
entire  day,  do  you  get  a  vacation?  Dear  Amo  will  be  5  years  old  soon.  I  wish  him 
nothing  but  the  best  for  his  birthday  and  may  God  keep  him  healthy  and  may  he  grow  to 
make  you  proud.  Will  we  be  able  to  press  the  boy  personally  to  our  hearts;  this  is  our 
only  wish  in  life,  but  we  have  to  accept  what  fate  hands  us.  Receive  for  today  our  heart¬ 
felt  greetings.  Kiss  the  dear  children  for  me,  your  father  and  grandpa.  Give  my  best  to 
all  relatives  and  acquaintances. 


In  Jeanette 's  handwriting  on  the  bottom  of  the  July  7,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


You  can  surely  imagine  how  joyful  I  was  to  come  home  yesterday  and  to  find  your 
papers;  thanks  a  lot  for  your  tremendous  help,  hopefully,  the  delay  will  be  a  short  one,  so 
that  we  can  send  your  papers  veiy  soon.  However,  as  I  see  here,  your  boss,  dear  Helmut, 
did  not  have  your  earnings  notarized  by  a  notary  public,  like  the  notarizations  from  your 
boarders;  and  I  must  ask  you,  dear  Helmut,  to  request  this  of  your  boss,  otherwise  we  will 
have  more  chance  at  the  consulate,  I  just  regret,  once  again  to  have  to  bother  you.  You 
most  likely  have  received  our  letter  from  the  24th  of  June  and  we  are  impatiently  waiting 
for  an  answer  from  you,  how  are  the  dear  children  doing,  we  hope  that  the  measles  are 
gone;  have  you  had  the  tonsils  taken  out  yet?  We  are  also  very  worried  about  that.  As 
you  have  read,  we  are  now  busy  with  picking  peas,  it’s  a  pity  that  it  doesn’t  last  very 
long;  we  are  very  happy,  that  we  can  earn  some  money,  beginning  tomorrow  we  will  be 
busy  every  day  until  Friday  evening.  Ema  and  Julius  were  here  for  two  days.  Now  I 
want  to  send  dear  Amo  our  best  wishes  for  his  birthday  and  hope  and  wish  that  he 
continues  to  grow  and  to  bring  you  great  joy.  August  Maisenhalder  died  today,  he  was 
Kutscher’s  August,  next  to  the  Hirsch’s.  Ludwig  Rhein  recently  got  a  boy  to  go  along 
with  his  two  daughters.  Alfred,  Inge  and  Fritz  have  a  seven-week  vacation  now  and  are 
in  a  vacation-colony  in  Stuttgart  and  they  are  enjoying  themselves  there.  Margot  is  still 
in  Hamburg  until  October,  they  wanted  to  let  her  be  a  nurse,  but  she  is  still  too  young. 
How  are  the  dear  parents  doing  as  well  as  all  the  relatives  and  acquaintances.  I  haven’t 
heard  anything  recently  from  the  dear  sisters  in  Brooklyn.  Aunt  Julchen  still  hasn’t 
answered  my  letter;  she  won’t  like  it  that  Lene  and  Therese  received  vouchers.  The  more 
time  I  spend  with  Aunt  Karoline,  the  more  I  realize  that  she  is  Julchen’ s  sister;  she  can 
run  again;  but  not  correctly  and  only  comes  around  to  look  around;  I  have  gotten  to  know 
her  well  and  she  is  very  greedy  and  he  is  as  well;  we  are  just  happy  that  they  are  alive. 
Now  I  will  wrap  it  up  for  today  and  send  my  heart-felt  greetings  and  kisses,  especially  to 
the  dear  children.  Your  ever-revering  mother  and  grandma. 
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Letter  from  Karl  written  on  July  20,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


Last  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  July,  we  received  your  letter  from  Baltimore  written  on  the 
28th  of  June.  We  were  very  happy  about  the  letter,  especially  about  the  news  that  the  dear 
children  have  gotten  over  the  measles,  we  are  sorry  that  dear  Ellen  has  the  whooping 
cough  and  we  hope  that  she  has  gotten  over  this  illness  as  well.  Last  Wednesday,  Aunt 
Nannchen  was  here,  but  we  weren’t  home,  because  we  were  gathering  peas.  In  two  days 
the  work  will  be  at  an  end,  it’s  too  bad  that  it  wouldn’t  last  a  little  longer,  we  earned  a  lot 
over  the  last  14  days.  On  Thursday  afternoon  I  was  in  Heilbronn.  We  were  asked  by 
Aunt  Nannchen  to  give  you  her  best.  She  said  that  she  hasn’t  heard  anything  from 
grandma  Theresa.  Mrs.  Traub  told  me  that  children  could  request  that  their  parents  come 
to  them.  The  papers  have  to  be  handed  in  over  there  because  the  consulates  here  are 
closed,  please  inquire  about  this  and  find  out  if  this  is  true.  I’m  skeptical,  but  we  must  try 
it.  We  will  not  give  up  hope  in  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.  We  received  a 
letter  from  Aunt  Julchen  today,  it  was  the  first  life-sign  we  received  from  her  since 
October.  You  should  write  her,  dear  Selma,  she  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you. 
Dear  mother  will  include  her  greetings  herself.  Please  receive  the  sincerest  of  greetings 
and  kisses  from  your  father  and  grandpa.  Give  all  relatives  and  acquaintances  my  best. 


In  Jeanette ’s  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  July  20,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


Our  joy  knew  no  bounds,  when  we  came  home  and  found  your  dear  letter  and  it  made  us 
very  happy  that  the  dear  children  are  over  the  measles;  hopefully  dear  Ellen  will  be  over 
whooping  cough  very  soon.  The  enclosures  with  the  birth  dates  of  Aunt  Lene  and 
Therese  are  confirmed  and  we  will  write  to  them  this  week.  We  received  the  first  life- 
signs  from  Aunt  Julchen  since  October,  she  sends  her  best.  Telly  gave  me  many  reasons 
why  she  couldn’t  write  and  wrote  that  she  was  not  feeling  well.  She  wrote,  “Now  I  am 
happy  that  you  received  the  papers  so  soon:  we  went  to  great  troubles  to  get  the  situation 
where  it  is  today,  but  the  main  point  is  that  we  did  it.”  Of  course  Telly  opened  her 
mouth.  She  also  mentioned  that  Leo  packed  a  package  of  winter  clothes  for  the  dear 
children  or  dear  Amo.  Ruth  gets  good  things  from  Karoline  Mayer’s  daughter  who  is 
very  rich,  when  the  things  are  too  small,  then  Joel  can  wear  them  and  then  comes  Amo, 
but  she  did  not  say  who  will  receive  Leonard’s  things  he  threw  away;  she  didn’t  make 
you  privy  to  this  information,  she  will  try  to  sell  it  to  someone  else;  as  long  as  she  can  put 
a  few  cents  in  her  pocket,  like  Aunt  Karoline,  she  will  be  happy;  but  she  only  looks  out 
for  herself;  we  really  got  to  know  them  well.  We  are  very  happy  that  we  earned  so  much 
money  and  the  heat  did  not  bother  us  at  all,  we  are  gone  by  midday  and  we  pack 
something  to  eat.  I  already  told  several  people  that  (...)  end  of  text 
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Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  August  3,  1941  and  August  5,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


We  received  your  last  letter  from  the  14th  of  July  on  the  28th  of  July  and  we  are  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  dear  children  are  suffering  from  whooping  cough,  that  is  awful  that  the  dear 
children  have  become  very  weak;  we  only  wish  that  you  can  stay  in  the  fresh  summer  air 
until  the  12th  of  August.  We  are  happy  for  you,  dear  Selma,  for  when  a  person  is 
constantly  stressed  with  so  many  children  and  customers,  one  needs  a  break  and  we  wish 
you  and  the  children  a  well-deserved  rest  from  the  many  boarders.  It  would  certainly  be 
pleasant  for  you  if  dear  Helmut  could  also  have  his  vacation  at  the  same  time;  then  you, 
dear  Helmut,  could  visit  dear  Selma  and  the  children  several  times.  That  was  a 
tremendous  help  for  you,  dear  Selma,  that  all  of  you  will  stay  there  for  free!  That  is 
really  great!  Ema’s  children  and  Alfred  are  also  still  in  Stuttgart,  the  commencement  is 
on  Thursday  and  they  will  pick  up  Ema  on  Monday  and  then  they  will  go  back  to 
Stuttgart,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  was  moved  to  Stuttgart  and  Ema  and  Hirschs 
regret  this  a  great  deal;  but  there  is  nothing  anyone  can  do.  We  have  finished  picking 
strawberries  and  we  earned  good  money,  everyone  was  surprised  at  how  much  we 
accomplished,  we  were  paid  for  every  kilogram  of  strawberries  gathered,  but  we  did  not 
work  hard  just  because  of  this.  The  reason  is  that  we  were  very  often  with  our  neighbors 
and  we  were  simply  happy  to  have  been  able  to  earn  something.  We  just  discovered  that 
Leopold  and  Karoline  are  tremendously  selfish,  they  were  nice  just  as  long  as  we  did  not 
ask  for  anything,  but  then  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  not  receive  anything  anymore. 
I  believe  they  are  better  off  than  Lene  and  Therese.  Dear  Selma,  you  have  already  said 
that  we  should  not  even  allow  him  to  set  foot  in  our  home,  only  now  do  we  really  know 
him.  Today  I  feel  like  you,  dear  Selma,  for  today  is  Tuesday  and  I  am  writing  again, 
because,  due  to  the  work  in  the  fields,  I  am  at  work  and  in  the  meantime  was  held  up  by 
six  week’s  worth  of  wash.  I  have  just  hung  the  last  article  of  clothing  and  before  I  begin 
cleaning  up,  I  want  to  finish  writing  the  letter.  A  little  girl  is  visiting  here  who  looks  just 
like  dear  Ellen,  the  child  is  always  playing  in  the  street  and  every  time  I  believe  that  she 
is  coming  to  see  us,  and  then  I  really  miss  you.  Dear  Amo’s  birthday  is  tomorrow,  please 
wish  him  a  happy  birthday  from  us.  Does  he  like  to  go  to  school?  Ellen  will  not  have 
gone  to  school  for  a  few  weeks  because  of  the  measles  and  whooping  cough.  How  is 
dear  Ellen?  I  will  write  soon  to  Ema’s  parents  as  well;  you  can’t  do  anything  about  the 
fact  that  it  didn’t  work  for  them;  that  could  have  happened  here  too,  you  can’t  force  this 
kind  of  thing.  Ema  had  passage  and  did  not  go  away.  Dear  father  will  include  his 
greetings,  please  send  our  best  to  all  of  the  dear  relatives  and  acquaintances,  we  wish  you 
all  a  well  deserved  rest  and  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  revering  mother  and  grandma. 
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In  Karl 's  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  August  3,  1941  -  August  5,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


We  were,  as  always,  very  happy  to  receive  your  letter  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  children 
have  whooping  cough,  hopefully  they  will  be  better  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
get  away  next  week.  Have  you  heard  from  dear  Frieda?  Tell  her  we  said  hello  {next 
sentence  illegible)  The  work  in  the  fields  is  the  best  preoccupation  for  us,  there  one 
doesn’t  think  too  much.  Whenever  we  see  the  children,  we  think  of  how  big  dear  Ellen 
and  Amo  must  have  become,  (next  sentence  is  illegible )  Receive  for  today  my  sincerest 
greetings  and  kisses  from  your  father  and  grandpa.  Give  my  best  to  all  relatives  and 
acquaintances. 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  August  18,  1941. 


All  my  dears! 


Today  we  received  your  last  letter  from  July  31st,  dear  Selma,  and  read,  thank  goodness, 
the  children  got  over  the  whooping  cough  and  you  are  all  doing  well  and  we  can  assure 
you  of  the  same  about  us,  thank  God.  By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter,  dear  Selma,  you 
and  the  children  will  be  home  and  we  are  happy  that  you  got  the  needed  rest  with  the 
children  and  it  was  pleasant  for  us  to  hear  that  you  could  drive  home  so  soon.  Your 
boarders  will  certainly  be  happy  to  leam  that,  all  in  all,  everything  is  calm  and  back  to 
normal.  We  were  happy  to  hear  that  Helmut’s  business  became  union,  I  hope  that  you, 
dear  Helmut,  were  able  to  get  much  needed  rest  during  the  holidays.  How  is  grandma? 

Is  the  hustle  and  bustle  over  again?  We  received  the  letter  from  dear  grandma  and  we 
were  very  happy  to  hear  directly  from  her,  please  tell  her,  that  we  are  thinking  about  dear 
Eduard  and  please  extend  our  warmest  greetings.  We  were  surprised  to  leam  from 
grandma’s  letter  that  Else  Kahn  married  in  March.  I  wrote  last  week  to  Ema’s  parents, 
they  ask  why  we  haven’t  written.  -  Wednesday  - 1  am  writing  again  today  because  I  was 
in  Heilbronn  for  a  few  hours  yesterday.  Adolf  and  little  Nannchen  are  well  and  send  their 
best.  This  afternoon,  dear  father  and  I  are  going  to  pick  potatoes  with  Shaibe.  We  could 
not  earn  a  great  deal  from  the  harvest,  the  machines  are  extremely  quick.  We  also 
received  a  letter  through  the  Red  Cross  from  dear  Frieda;  she  is  OK,  and  she  wanted  to 
know  your  address,  which  we  immediately  gave  her.  There  is  also  Jolab’s  daughter  who 
lives  in  Newark;  she  wrote  us  and  wished  to  have  the  address  of  her  mother,  we  did  not 
know  the  address  and  she  asked  us  for  your  address  which  we  gave  her,  we  have  never 
met  these  people  before.  You  can’t  write  everywhere,  we  have  to  watch  every  penny;  no 
one  asks  us,  whether  we  have  anything.  We  have  the  greatest  of  narcissist  under  our 
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roof,  she  doesn’t  complain  any  more  and  she  jumps  and  runs  around  as  much  as  before.  I 
want  to  prepare  beans  for  tonight  and  have  already  prepared  cucumbers;  my  garden  is 
beautiful  again,  we  have  lovely  tomatoes  and  dear  father  eats  a  few  every  day.  I  want  to 
know  if  dear  Amo  likes  to  go  to  school,  and  if  he  likes  to  go  to  school  like  dear  Ellen. 

The  children  are  now  in  Stuttgart.  Margot  is  coming  home  on  October  V\  they  don’t 
know  either  what  they  will  do  with  her.  Dear  father  wants  to  write  something  as  well, 
please  send  our  greetings  to  dear  Lene  and  Therese  in  your  next  letter,  please  include  the 
first  letter  with  your  letter  to  them;  I  send  you  my  most  sincere  greetings  and  kisses, 
especially  to  the  dear  children  from  your  revering  mother  and  grandma.  Our  best  to 
Amo. 


In  Karl ’s  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  August  18,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


We  were  very  happy  to  have  received  your  letter  as  always  and  we  were  especially  happy 
to  learn  that  the  dear  children  are  doing  better.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  got  the  well- 
deserved  rest  you  needed  during  your  trip  in  the  country.  The  vacation  will  not  be 
relaxing  for  you,  dear  Helmut,  were  you  OK  without  the  rest  of  the  family?  By  the  time 
you  receive  this  letter,  dear  Ellen  and  Amo  will  be  going  to  school.  They  probably  don't 
know  who  we  are  and  do  not  have  any  recollection  of  Bonfeld  at  all.  Please  don’t  let  that 
happen.  Dear  mother  wrote  everything  worth  mentioning,  please  receive  the  sincerest  of 
greetings  and  kisses  from  your  father  and  grandpa. 


In  Jeanette ' s  handwriting  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  page  of  the  August  18,  1941  letter. 


Dear  father  missed  the  dear  grandchildren  a  great  deal  this  week. 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  August  30,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


On  the  28th  of  August  we  received  your  dear  letter  from  the  12th  of  August  and  we  wanted 
to  answer  right  away.  We  are  happy  to  hear  from  your  dear  lines  that  the  children  have 
adjusted  to  home  life  again,  but  we  were  sorry  to  hear  that  your  recouporatory  trip  was 
unsuccessful  and  we  hope  to  hear  that  you,  dear  Selma,  were  at  the  beach  with  the 
children  and  Hedwig  Shlossberger  for  a  few  days  and  were  able  to  rest  there.  How  very 
much  I  would  have  liked  to  have  relieved  you  of  your  work  or  to  run  the  entire 
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household,  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  productive,  I  am,  however,  happy 
that  we  can  earn  a  little  money.  Yesterday,  Friday  afternoon,  and  Thursday  we  were  in 
the  fields  until  late  into  the  evening  gathering  potatoes  for  Sofie  Weilbacher.  As  you  can 
imagine,  everyone  here  is  asking  about  you.  I  hope,  that  there  will  also  be  work  for  us  to 
do  next  week,  for  it  is  a  very  good  feeling  to  get  honest  pay  for  an  honest  days’  work, 
something  that  we  could  definitely  use.  Isn’t  there  an  old  saying  “A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed”,  we  have  experienced  this  for  the  first  time.  You  should  just  see  how  hard 
your  dear  father  works,  everyone  praises  him  for  his  quickness  in  placing  the  potatoes 
into  the  baskets.  It  is  not  as  hot  here  anymore  which  is  good  for  work.  You  should  also 
see  how  many  large  tomatoes  line  the  shelves  in  our  kitchen,  you  dear  father  eats  a  great 
deal  now,  as  for  myself,  I  do  not  enjoy  them  as  much.  By  working  so  much  in  the  field, 

I,  like  you  dear  Selma,  write  less  and  less.  At  night,  we  are  very  tired,  if  one  is 
responsible  for  the  household,  one  must  work  and  clean  the  whole  day.  I  tell  your  dear 
father  often  the  same  thing  Aunt  Chringer  said,  “From  cleaning  and  sweeping  comes  no 
food  for  eating.”  I  enclosed  a  letter  for  the  dear  Aunt  in  Brooklyn,  I  ask  you  to  send  this 
to  her;  that  way  we  can  save  money,  Leopold,  we  wrote  how  we  weren’t  at  home.  You 
know  her,  the  fact  that  she  also  wrote  to  Uncle  Simon  (...)  have  done;  I  really  don’t  care 
what  they  complain  about,  they  will  want  to  get  surety  from  them;  they  are  very  jealous 
and  they  let  us  know  it  too.  We  were  extremely  happy  to  have  received  Ellen’s  little 
letter;  she  writes  so  well!  I  am  curious  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say  about  Amo,  how  he  is 
doing  in  school.  Now  dear  Helmut  is  back  to  work  and  his  vacation  certainly  did  him 
good.  I  haven’t  been  able  to  write  to  Mrs.  Flehinger’s  mother  yet,  the  same  with  Uncle 
Eduard;  I  don’t  have  much  time,  Ema’s  parents  wrote  us  twice;  they  asked  us  why  we 
haven’t  written  them  and  they  were  worried  about  us;  we  save  where  we  can  and  we  must 
count  every  penny.  Well,  my  dears,  I  think  that  it  will  be  right  before  the  holidays  when 
you  receive  this  letter,  so  I  want  to  send  all  of  you  my  sincerest  and  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  new  year;  you  dear  Helmut,  Selma,  Ellen,  Amo  and  dear  parents,  Eugen,  Siegbert 
and  family  and  all  of  the  acquaintances.  I  wish  you,  dear  children,  that  you  remain 
healthy  and  content  and  may  the  children  continue  to  grow  to  your  ever-increasing  joy. 


Wishing  you  the  best  of  the  holidays,  I  send  you  my  most  sincere  greetings  and  kisses  to 
you  and  the  dear  children. 


In  Karl 's  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  August  SO,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


We  were  very  happy  to  have  received  your  letter,  especially  because  of  Ellen’s  greeting. 
Hopefully  we  will  receive  a  greeting  from  Amo  soon.  Your  vacation  was  certainly  a 
great  experience,  dear  Selma.  Dear  mother  has  already  mentioned  everything  worth 
knowing.  With  this  letter  I  send  my  most  heart-felt  good  wishes  for  you  all.  May  God 
keep  all  of  you  healthy  and  allow  you,  dear  Helmut  and  dear  Selma,  to  experience  great 
joy  with  your  children.  Please  receive  the  most  sincere  greetings  and  kisses  from  your 
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father  and  grandpa. 


Continuation  of  a  letter  from  Jeanette;  date  unknown. 


(. . . )  I  am  happy  to  be  helpful  during  the  harvest  with  your  dear  father,  we’ll  see  if  I  get  to 
participate,  the  harvest  has  not  yet  begun.  We  were  sorry  that  we  didn’t  speak  with  Aunt 
Nannchen  here  and  that  we  couldn’t  offer  anything;  but  dear  father  spoke  with  her  a  day 
later  in  Heilbronn  about  it  and  with  Uncle  Adolf  a  little  as  well.  I  want  to  write  to  Ema’s 
parents  this  week.  Cousin  Sofie  in  Munich  wrote  us  today  and  asked  us  why  we  haven’t 
written.  We  also  owe  brother  Simon  an  answer;  when  a  person  is  away  all  day,  then  that 
person  doesn’t  have  the  energy  to  write  at  night,  that’s  why  I  want  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  this  week.  We  haven’t  heard  anything  from  father’s  siblings,  please  write  to  Ludwig 
and  send  our  greetings.  Ema  drove  to  Stuttgart  last  Saturday  afternoon  she  will  return 
this  evening;  she  visited  her  children  and  they  will  stay  another  two  weeks.  I  want  to 
comply  with  Mrs.  Flehinger’s  wish  when  it  isn’t  so  hot.  How  are  the  dear  parents  doing? 
We  are  happy  to  hear  that  dear  Helmut  earns  so  much  money  and  that  he  can  stay  at  his 
position. 


I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you,  dear  Selma,  have  such  a  new  stove,  in  such  a  situation,  one 
enjoys  cooking  again. 


Does  dear  Ellen  have  the  patience  to  study?  Acquaintances  are  always  asking  about  you 
and  are  happy  that  you  are  doing  well.  My  garden  is  beautiful  again,  I  can  get  certain 
things  from  it  and  the  tomatoes  are  ripe.  On  Saturdays  I  don’t  go  anywhere,  I  stay  in  bed 
from  around  noon  until  five  o’clock  and  I  entertain  myself  by  learning  English.  We 
haven’t  had  a  lesson  for  five  weeks  and  Julius  says  that  as  soon  as  it  gets  cooler,  he’ll 
give  me  more  lessons  because  one  tends  to  forget  so  quickly.  Aunt  Julchen  wrote  that 
she  understands  much,  but  she  can’t  speak  well  just  yet.  Please  greet  the  dear  parents, 
Eugen  and  his  family,  Siegbert,  Ema  and  all  the  acquaintances  and  receive  especially 
heart-felt  greetings  and  kisses  for  the  children  from  your  ever-revering  mother  and 
grandma. 


Continuation  of  a  letter  from  Karl;  date  unknown. 


(...)  dear  Ellen  must  work  very  hard  in  order  to  keep  up  in  school,  because  she  missed  so 
much  due  to  her  illness,  she  will  have  to  study  very  hard.  Dear  Selma,  I  wish  that  you 
had  enough  time  to  write  to  Frieda,  I  would  like  to  think  that  you  need  to  rest,  but  I  would 
be  very  happy  if  you  would  write  to  her.  Dear  mother  mentioned  everything  else  worth 
knowing.  Receive  the  sincerest  of  greetings  and  kisses  for  today  and  kiss  the  children 
from  your  father  and  grandpa.  Give  my  best  to  all  relatives  and  acquaintances. 
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Continuation  of  a  letter  from  Jeanette ;  date  unknown. 


(...)  There  is  now  sweet  schnapps,  and  we  have  received  some  a  few  times  already.  The 
Hirsch’s  received  word  today  that  Thekla  Kahn  from  Heinsheim’s  husband  died;  Ludwig 
wrote  them  about  it  from  New  York;  he  was  not  shy  to  express  the  joy  he  felt  to  see  his 
children  again.  Nase  Schlesinger  didn’t  write  during  the  holidays,  she  wrote  once  over 
the  last  six  months.  We  are  still  waiting  for  word  from  Aunts  Lene,  Therese  and  Julchen. 
We  were  very  happy  to  hear  your  greetings  and  congratulations,  dear  Helmut  and,  with 
God’s  help,  your  wishes  will  come  true  and  we  will  see  each  other  again.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  children  are  already  going  to  school,  dear  Ellen’s  class  went  to  school  this 
fall.  Father  and  I  don’t  go  out  on  Saturdays,  instead  we  stay  at  home  and  sleep  just  like 
over  the  holidays.  Aunt  Karoline  and  Leopold  are  always  going  out,  she  always  visits 
Aunt  Julchen,  not  a  day  goes  by  when  she  is  not  there.  When  Ema  is  in  the  fields,  she  is 
alone;  Aunt  Julchen  is  still  the  same.  Mrs.  Sofie  Schlesinger  Wurtzburg  asked  me  about 
you  as  well,  whether  dear  Moritz  has  already  written  to  you.  We  speak  of  you  often,  also 
of  Ludwig  Stem  and  his  relative,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  thinks  about  his  father.  Dear 
Selma!  You  always  take  on  too  much!  You  must  not  overdo  it,  you  must  think  of  your 
health.  Who  sent  you  the  new  boarder?  Does  he  enjoy  German  cuisine?  Or  do  you  have 
to  prepare  food  according  to  American  tastes?  Dear  Ellen:  Soon  you  will  be  able  to 
write  us  a  short  letter  and  you,  dear  Amo,  do  you  enjoy  going  to  school?  Now  you  will 
know  everything  worth  knowing!  I  wish  you  all  the  best;  please  greet  all  of  the  relatives 
and  acquaintances  and  receive  all  of  the  heart-felt  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  ever- 
revering  mother  and  grandma.  Extra  greetings  and  kisses  for  the  dear  children.  (Alice  is 
an  independent  worker  and  Kurt  is  working  for  a  farmer.) 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  September  15,  1941. 


My  dears. 


We  received  your  dear  letter  from  the  25th  of  August,  dear  Selma,  on  the  1 1th  of 
September  and  we  are  very  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  all  doing  well,  especially  that  the 
dear  children  are  healthy.  We  regret  to  hear  the  dear  children  had  no  vacation,  also  you, 
dear  Selma,  could  use  a  little  relaxation,  when  one  always  has  so  much  to  do.  Can  the 
dear  parents  go  with  Amo?  We  regret  to  hear  that  grandma  had  to  be  operated  on,  may 
God  allow  the  operation  to  proceed  without  any  problems,  maybe  everything  will  be  over 
more  quickly  than  one  would  think.  I  believe  that  she  is  so  patient,  she  is  different  from 
Aunt  Karoline,  she  burnt  her  arm  a  little  and  showed  it  to  me  twice  today  already;  I  am 
doing  just  as  well  as  you  and  I  do  what  I  want;  but  she  is  terribly  curious  and  I  can’t  quite 
make  myself  be  completely  silent.  She  is  as  healthy  as  a  horse,  she  jumps  up  and  down 
the  stairs  like  a  boy  and  they  have  no  worries;  they  have  had  enough  and  only  think  of 
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themselves.  Yesterday,  Margot  Hirsch  came  to  visit  for  a  couple  of  days,  she  has  worked 
in  an  orphanage  for  a  year  and  will  begin  in  the  hospital  in  Hamburg  on  the  1st  of  October 
and  will  work  as  a  maid,  she  wants  to  be  a  nurse,  because  she  is  only  16  she  can’t  be 
accepted  into  a  program  and  in  the  orphanage,  such  a  program  lasts  one  year  and  it 
doesn’t  make  any  sense  to  go  home.  She  has  turned  this  situation  to  her  advantage,  she 
even  speaks  the  Hamburg  dialect,  and  Frau  Hirsch  is  very  proud  of  her,  what  Margot 
doesn’t  say  is  covered  by  her  mother,  people  never  change.  Today,  they  went  to  Mr. 
Stein’s  funeral.  Flora  Henle’s  father,  he  died  from  a  heart  attack,  he  was  77.  Ema  went  to 
Frankfurt  last  Friday  and  comes  back  today,  she  is  always  traveling.  Next  Friday,  the 
children  will  come  during  the  vacation.  Also  Richard  and  Heinz  will  come.  Dear  father 
went  to  the  potato-fields  with  Shaibe  again  this  afternoon,  the  weather  today  is  wonderful 
and  father  is  happier  outside  than  inside  and  he  gets  paid  for  it.  We  would  always  have 
something  to  do  in  the  fields,  but  there  is  also  work  to  do  at  home.  I  caught  a  cold  and  it 
was  difficult,  in  the  morning  I  cooked  and  in  the  afternoon  I  lay  in  bed  with  a  hot  water 
bottle  and  the  cold  is  already  gone.  I  gathered  beans  in  the  garden  today  and  I  want  to 
steam  them  this  afternoon;  then  I  want  to  write  to  Ema’s  parents;  about  cousin  Sofie 
Munchen,  she  moved  into  a  boarding  school  and  sent  us  a  package.  I  have  not  yet  written 
to  Uncle  Eduard,  unfortunately  it  is  not  possible;  I  see  how  Eugen  and  Florence,  many 
people  are  in  the  same  situation.  Your  recipes,  dear  Selma,  always  interest  us  and  make 
our  mouths  water.  Here  we  have  excellent  potatoes  and  there  is  fruit  again  and  soon  we 
will  have  sweet  schnapps.  I  just  remembered  that  you,  dear  Helmut,  will  celebrate  your 
birthday  on  October  5  ,  so  accept  my  sincere  wishes  for  a  happy  birthday  and  I  wish  that, 
in  the  cycle  of  your  life,  you  may  always  spend  this  day  healthy  and  content.  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Dreifus  wrote  us  today  also,  she  is  suffering  a  great  deal  and  was  in  a  hospital  in 
Furth  and  is  now  at  home,  it  is  her  liver  and  gallbladder;  she  always  helped  us  and  was 
always  very  nice  to  us.  You  will  surely  have  a  lot  to  do  this  week  because  of  cleaning  for 
the  holidays,  I  haven’t  done  anything  yet;  but  I  will  start  tomorrow.  We  are  expecting  a 
word  from  Uncle  Simon.  Dear  father  wants  to  include  his  greetings  this  evening  and 
receive  the  heartfelt  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  revering  mother  and  grandma. 


Please  give  my  love  and  kisses  to  the  dear  children. 


In  Karl 's  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  September  15,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


We  were  very  happy  to  have  received  your  letter  and  that  the  dear  parents  and  Amo  are 
happy  and  healthy.  I  wish  you,  dear  Selma,  only  the  best  with  your  ( illegible  -  end  of 
text) 
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Letter  from  Karl  written  on  September  28,  1941, 


My  dear  children! 


We  received  your  lovely  letter  from  September  6th  yesterday,  we  read  that  you  are  doing 
well,  we  can  say  the  same  about  us.  As  we  read  from  your  letter,  you  have  a  lot  to  do, 
dear  Selma,  hopefully  it’s  not  too  much  for  you,  we  would  be  happy  to  help  you  out,  but 
we  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  Well,  dear  Amo  is  going  to  school,  does  he  like  to  go  to 
school?  Dear  Ellen  is  certainly  making  progress,  she  will  be  able  to  write  to  us  a  little 
note  soon,  that  will  make  us  very  happy.  The  weather  here  is  nice,  and  it  is  comfortable 
in  the  field.  Every  day  I  am  in  the  field  gathering  potatoes.  If  dear  Helmut  doesn’t  have 
too  much  to  do  in  the  store,  he  can  help  out  in  the  household,  that  would  make  dear 
Selma  very  happy.  I  hope  that  ( next  few  words  illegible).  Margot  Hirsch  was  here  last 
week,  she  has  nine  weeks  vacation  which  she  is  spending  in  Bonfeld.  Receive  the 
sincerest  of  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  dear  father  and  grandpa. 


In  Jeanette 's  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  September  28,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


Today  I  gave  your  dear  father  the  privilege  of  answering  your  letter  first.  It  is  Saturday 
afternoon  and  therefore  he  was  very  bored,  I  was  ironing  because  six  weeks  worth  of 
laundry  was  done  on  Wednesday:  the  weather  is  wonderful  and  everything  dried  nicely 
and  is  already  ironed;  but  almost  half  of  it  is  work-clothes;  those  clothes  which  are 
immediately  needed  are  prepared  while  the  rest  is  put  away  until  the  winter  because  I  also 
want  to  work  in  the  fields.  You  would  not  believe  how  hard  your  dear  father  works,  he 
leaves  the  house  at  10  o’clock;  the  food  has  to  be  prepared  by  9:30  and  he  returns  home 
at  7:00  at  night,  he  gathers  potatoes  all  day;  as  for  myself,  I  would  rather  chop  them  out 
of  the  soil,  due  to  his  industriousness,  your  dear  father  always  receives  praise.  Over  the 
holidays,  for  almost  14  days,  he  will  not  work,  of  course,  he  won’t  earn  anything  either. 
Here  everyone  is  working  in  the  fields,  except  for  Aunt  Julchen  and  Mrs.  Hirsch  and 
Aunt  Karoline,  even  Uncle  Leopold;  it  serves  as  a  great  diversion  for  everyone.  Today 
there  was  a  letter  for  Ema’s  mother,  she  is  always  happy  when  we  receive  mail,  she  is 
concerned  as  well  but  one  must  comply  with  the  unavoidable.  Mrs.  Simon  Schlesinger’s 
sister  is  in  a  hospital  in  Furth  and  I  asked  Ema’s  mother  to  visit  her  and  asked  her  to  send 
my  warmest  regards  as  well,  the  visit  made  her  very  happy.  I  want  to  write  to  Aunt 
Nannchen  today,  I  haven’t  written  them  yet  during  the  holidays  and  I  want  to  know  how 
they  are  doing.  This  week  I  also  want  to  think  of  Mrs.  Flehinger’s  mother,  one  could  do 
nothing  else  but  write  and  that  costs  money.  Mrs.  Flehinger  was  always  nice  to  us  and  as 
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I  read  from  your  letter,  she  is  still  on  friendly  terms  with  you.  It  also  makes  me  happy 
that  Nannette  Fuld  gave  ( word  illegible)  to  her  dear  parents.  I  find  it  astounding  that 
grandma  Theresa  did  not  say  that  she  wrote  because  of  Uncle  Eduard,  I  will  do  what  you 
suggested  when  talking  with  others  about  this  situation.  Many  thanks  for  your  gracious 
proposal,  it  will  be  a  while  before  we  will  need  your  generosity,  when  we  will  be  with 
you.  I  extended  your  congratulations  to  Ema  and  Hirsch,  I  have  not  yet  spoken  with  the 
others.  Ema’s  children  and  Alfred  were  here,  they  are  doing  well.  Alfred  is  not  doing  so 
well  in  English  in  school;  most  of  the  time  he  fails  his  tests  but  when  you  speak  with  him 
you  can’t  help  but  think  that  he  is  bright,  but  it  was  the  same  with  Ludwig,  he  is  a  very 
capable  person,  Margot  is  very  bright!  She  has  already  received  three  prizes,  (end  of  text) 


Letter  from  Selma  and  Alice  Marx;  possibly  written  in  the  fall  of 1939,  however,  the  date 
of  the  letter  is  missing. 


Top  of  the  letter  is  in  English  in  Alice 's  handwriting: 


Dear  Relations, 


For  the  new  year,  I  wish  you,  best  luck  and  health  and  happiness.  With  my  best  greetings 
and  kisses.  I  remain,  yours  Alice. 


Body  of  the  letter  from  Selma. 


My  dears! 


I  am  happy  to  include  my  regards  in  the  letter  and  hope  that  all  of  you,  dear  Selma, 
Helmut  and  dear  children,  are  doing  well  along  with  your  relations.  All  is  well  here  and  I 
have  only  good  news  from  my  five  brothers. 


Dear  Selma,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  sympathetic,  passionate  words  regarding  the 
attempt  on  behalf  of  my  dear,  unforgettable  mother  and  her  death  was  certainly  a  blessing 
in  the  light  of  her  suffering. 


We  also  thankfully  received  in  depth  details  for  dear  Kurt  and  perhaps  we  will  come  back 
to  this  later.  We  were  especially  joyful  to  learn  that  dear  Ellen  and  Amo  are  developing 
into  such  fine  people  and  that  they  bring  you  so  much  joy.  Remain  healthy  and  happy, 
write  back  soon  and  I  send  my  love  and  kisses. 
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Your  Aunt  Selma 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  October  14,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


We  believed  the  entire  week  that  we  would  hear  from  you,  so  we  do  not  want  to  put  off 
assuring  you  that  we  are  doing  well  and  we  hope  to  hear  the  same  from  you.  The 
holidays  are  now  over  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  simple  every 
day  life  at  home.  Father  and  I  were,  however,  in  the  fields  last  Thursday  and  Wednesday 
and  chopped  out  potatoes  from  the  ground.  Father  leaves  as  early  as  7:30  and  remains 
the  entire  day,  at  noon  I  bring  him  something  to  eat  and  work  thereafter  and  tomorrow  we 
will  continue  with  our  work  in  the  fields;  the  work  in  the  fields  will  last  four  more  weeks 
at  the  most,  thereafter  we  can  spend  more  time  at  home.  During  the  holidays  we  were 
mostly  at  home,  once  we  visited  Sofie,  because  Heinz  was  there,  he  will  leave  again 
tomorrow,  I  didn’t  visit  Sofie  the  whole  summer.  Ema’s  children  and  Alfred  were  also 
there  and  will  leave  tomorrow  as  well.  Inge  had  to  spend  a  few  days  in  bed  and  Beth  and 
Fritz  had  colds  as  well.  Richard  went  back  today.  He  had  not  heard  anything  from  his 
siblings,  uncles  and  aunts,  not  even  at  New  Year’s,  that  is  not  nice  of  them  at  all.  The 
Hirsch’s  are  taking  the  places  of  their  parents.  Now  is  the  busiest  time  for  games  with 
masks  and  we  drink  a  lot  of  sweet  schnapps,  that  would  be  something  for  Ellen  and  Amo. 
We  haven’t  done  this  in  a  long  time,  however  that  is  the  way  it  has  to  be;  we  still  have  a 
little  leftover.  Dear  Helmut  must  have  worked  during  the  holidays  as  well,  for  when  one 
is  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  one  has  no  choice.  Well,  how  is  your  business,  dear 
Selma?  We  speak  often  about  you  and  would  love  to  help  you.  How  does  dear  Amo  like 
school?  How  is  dear  Ellen  doing?  The  children  probably  forget  us.  This  morning  we 
spoke  about  your  departure  on  the  25th  October,  soon  it  will  be  three  years  and  it  is  still  a 
fond  memory  for  us  all. 


Mrs.  Hirsch’s  niece,  Liesel  Henle,  is  getting  married  already:  she  gave  me  the  letter  to 
read  which  Liesel  sent  to  her  parents  and  which  described  the  course  of  the  wedding. 

The  ceremony  was  on  Saturday  evening  at  their  relatives,  she  wrote,  that  there  was  much 
work  to  be  done  when  the  kissing  started  and  3 1  people  had  to  be  kissed. 


We  received  a  letter  from  the  dears  in  Brooklyn,  dear  Lene  is  apparently  suffering,  she 
could  only  write  her  greetings  and  wishes,  Therese  complains  a  great  deal  about  her 
suffering  and  Julchen  is  not  entirely  healthy  either.  They  wrote  how  they  waited  in  vain 
for  your  trip  to  Brooklyn  with  the  dear  children,  dear  Selma. 


We  also  received  a  lovely  letter  from  Mrs.  Flehinger’s  mother  and  I  answered  her 
immediately  and  I  already  received  another  message  from  her  regarding  my  letter,  she  is 
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very  happy  to  hear  that  you,  dear  Selma,  are  still  on  friendly  terms  with  her  daughter  and 
she  will  write  to  her  soon;  the  old  woman  has  wonderful  penmanship,  so  good  that  I 
doubt  that  she  wrote  it  herself.  How  is  dear  grandma?  Is  she  at  home  again?  I  owe 
Ema’s  parents  a  letter.  Uncle  Leopold  and  Aunt  Karoline  are  doing  well;  but  when  you 
hear  them,  you  know  that  they  are  sick,  but  they  still  have  good  appetites.  Next  week  she 
has  laundry  to  do  and  that’s  how  she  begins  every  day,  she  is  done  by  midday,  she  really 
works  fast.  Solomon’s  Sofie’s  child  was  stillborn,  this  was  the  third  one.  Else  and  Sofie 
both  still  live  in  Flehinger’s  house.  I  think  I’ve  told  you  everything  for  today,  you  should 
have  received  my  letter  from  September  30th  and  please  give  my  greetings  and  kisses  to 
the  dear  children  -  mother  and  grandma  - 


In  Karl 's  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  October  14,  1941  letter . 


My  dear  children! 


We  have  been  waiting  for  word  from  you  for  a  long  time.  Hopefully  this  letter  finds  you 
well,  we  can  say  the  same  about  us;  (next  few  words  illegible ).  Tomorrow  we  will  work 
again,  which  is  the  best  distraction  there  is.  Please  give  my  dearest  regards  to  Ellen  and 
Amo  and  hopefully  they  will  be  able  to  write  us  soon.  You  certainly  have  a  lot  to  do 
while  taking  care  of  the  entire  household,  dear  Selma.  Dear  mother  has  already 
mentioned  everything  worth  knowing,  so  please  receive  my  heart-felt  greetings  and 
kisses  and  give  all  the  relatives  and  acquaintances  my  best.  From  your  father  and 
grandpa. 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  October  25,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


Immediately  following  the  arrival  of  your  highly  anticipated  letter  from  the  26th  of 
September,  we  wanted  to  assure  you  of  our  well-being  and  we  were  happy  to  learn  the 
same  about  you  from  your  letter;  you  should  have  received  our  letter  from  the  14th  of 
October  by  now.  We  do  regret  the  fact,  however,  that  dear  grandma  does  not  feel  her 
best.  Mrs.  Shlossberger  is  a  very  good  cook  and  dear  grandma  will  soon  be  doing  much 
better.  Dear  Selma!  We  were  very  happy  to  hear  that  you  now  have  three  fewer  mouths 
to  feed,  seven  people  are  enough  for  you  to  serve,  after  all,  one  must  consider  one’s 
health:  for  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  more  work  to  have  strangers  at  the  dinner-table 
instead  of  just  family  and  it  made  us  very  happy  to  leam  that  you  came  to  your  senses. 
Mrs.  Lins  also  wrote  us  this  week  that  Ema  wrote  her  telling  how  hard  and  well  you 
worked  while  the  carpenters  were  working  on  your  home.  Simon  Schlesinger’s  sister-in- 
law  is  in  the  hospital  in  Furth  and  already  has  been  visited  by  Ema’s  mother  several 
times.  Ema’s  mother  wrote  that  she  invited  Mr.  Wallerstein  to  coffee  on  Saturday  and 
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Mrs.  Wallerstein  wrote  us  this  week  as  well  and  informed  us  of  the  same  thing.  Mrs. 
Flehinger’s  mother  already  wrote  me  another  answer  to  my  letter.  Our  cousins  Hannchen 
and  Jeltchen  in  Dortmund  wrote  us  as  well  and  Sofie  and  Emanuel  in  Munich.  Yesterday 
we  received  a  postcard  from  dear  Simon  and  Selma,  they  are  all  doing  well.  Every  two 
weeks  Kurt  visits  them  and  took  dear  Alice  grape  gathering  18  kilometers  away  from 
their  home,  so  we  always  have  reason  to  write.  At  night  during  the  work-week  I  am  very 
tired,  because  father  and  I  are  always  in  the  fields  if  it  doesn’t  rain,  in  three  weeks  the 
field  work  will  be  over.  We  were  happy  to  hear  that  dear  Amo  enjoys  going  to  school 
and  I  think  it  is  normal  for  a  girl  like  Ellen  to  be  so  concerned  with  cleanliness  and  the 
time  will  come  when  she  shows  more  interest  in  school;  we  were  also  happy  to  hear  that 
you,  dear  Selma,  were  able  to  get  away  for  two  days  with  dear  Siegbert  and  Ema,  it  was 
just  a  shame  that  you  were  not  able  to  relax  in  summer  with  the  children.  It  seems  to  be 
getting  very  busy  with  your  business,  dear  Helmut;  while  here  it  is  incredibly  cool.  Our 
cousins  from  Dortmund  wrote  us  and  explained  that  we  should  have  heard  through  the 
assisting-agency  about  the  possibility  of  immigrating  through  Cuba  to  the  USA  and  they 
immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  their  children  in  the  USA,  we  had  no  idea  about  this, 
around  here  you  hear  nothing  from  nobody.  They  even  wrote  that  before  long  several 
acquaintances  of  theirs  will  be  leaving;  we  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  the  advisory  board 
and  received  the  enclosed  answer.  As  you  see,  old  people  must  (...)  to  be  undertaken 
from  over  there.  We  will  write  to  dear  Lene,  Therese,  and  Julchen  with  the  same 
message  and  ask  them  to  support  you  in  this  enterprise.  We  ask  you  to  do  your  duty;  for, 
otherwise,  it  could  be  too  late;  as  we  have  already  heard,  the  money  will  be  paid  back, 
cousin  Hannchen  wrote,  that  $500  come  back,  the  money  is  only  for  security  reasons; 
dear  Selma,  inquire  about  everything,  there  is  certainly  an  office  in  Baltimore  where  you 
can  find  out  about  everything.  Hirsch  was  also  in  Stuttgart  because  of  the  same  thing. 

We  are  anxiously  awaiting  your  answer.  Dear  father  wants  to  write  his  greetings  himself, 
so  receive  our  most  sincere  greetings  and  kisses  especially  for  the  children.  Your 
revering  mother  and  grandma. 


The  answer  from  the  advice  center  Bonfeld,  October  21,  1941 


The  immigration  to  Cuba  must  be  financed  from  America.  There  needs  to  be  around 
$1100  per  person;  then  the  immigrants  need  to  be  supported  continually  in  Cuba  by 
people  in  America  and  from  there  $400  per  person  must  be  paid  for  the  passage  to 
America.  If  you  wish,  we  can  send  a  telegram  to  your  children  or,  of  course,  you  can 
write  to  your  children  and  ask  if  they  can  get  the  money  together.  If  need  be,  you  could 
finance  a  part  of  the  trip  with  the  help  of  the  assistance  agency,  but  we  need  to  know, 
how  much  money  they  have. 


In  Karl 's  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  October  25,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 
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When  we  returned  on  Friday  from  the  fields  and  saw  your  letter,  I  was  very  happy  as 
always.  It  confirmed  your  well-being  and  I  can  say  the  same  about  us.  As  dear  mother 
explained  (perhaps ),  one  can  now  immigrate  to  the  USA  via  Cuba,  this  is  all  at  great  cost. 
But  if  this  is  extremely  (next  word  illegible ),  do  your  duty,  (next  few  words  are  illegible) 
it  must  be  done  now  (...)  not  do  that.  One  will  need  the  Aunts  from  Brooklyn  for  that 
again.  Dear  Hirsch  said  that  he  was  told  in  Stuttgart  that  a  high  surety  does  not  matter, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  prospect  of  coming  from  (illegible)  to  you.  I  think 
that’s  what  the  advice  center  told  us  isn’t  completely  correct,  because  the  ( illegible )  write 
that  it  costs  $500  per  person  and  ( next  few  words  illegible)  a  person  is  worth  $1000.  It 
would  not  be  difficult,  dear  Selma,  to  ask  Adler  to  help  us  again.  We  will  write  to  those 
in  Brooklyn  today  to  see  that  they  help  you  in  any  way  possible  so  that  our  single  wish 
will  be  granted.  Write  to  them  as  well,  dear  Selma.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  a  large 
task,  but  the  circumstances  force  us  to  do  it  and  we  must  carry  on  hoping.  Soon  we  wish 
to  hear  from  you  about  dear  Amo  and  if  he  likes  going  to  school  and  that  dear  Ellen  is 
becoming  a  good  student.  I  am  very  happy  that  Zigfried  Adler,  give  him  our  best.  I  am 
sorry  that  Theresa  is  suffering  so  much,  please  give  her  our  best  wishes.  Dear  Helmut, 
don’t  think  that  we  want  to  burden  you,  dear  mother  and  I  want  to  work  and  earn  money 
and  we  know  that  no  work  is  too  difficult  to  do.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Receive  the  sincerest  of  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  father  and  grandpa.  Give  my  best 
to  all  relatives  and  acquaintances. 


Letter  from  Jeanette  and  Karl  from  an  opened  envelope  with  a  swastika  and  liGeoffnet  ” 
on  it,  the  date  of  the  letter  cannot  be  determined. 


Dear  brother-in-law  Heimy,  nephew  Milton  and  Lola! 


You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from  your  sister-in-law  and  aunt,  but  you  will  have  heard 
about  us  from  dear  Lene,  Therese  and  Julchen. 


As  we  always  hear,  you  are  all  healthy  and  doing  well  and  we  are  also  doing  well;  how  is 
dear  Marilyn? 


We  need  a  big  favor  from  you  today.  A  person  can  now  immigrate  to  the  USA  from  here 
via  Cuba;  this  is  very  expensive  and  the  money  for  this  trip  is  not  at  our  children’s 
disposal.  We  are  now  asking  you  to  assist  our  children  in  this  endeavor.  Dear  Heimy, 
Milton,  and  Lola:  Please  do  your  duty  and  do  not  abandon  us.  Wishing  to  hear 
something  positive  soon,  I  remain  your  revering  sister-in-law  and  Aunt  Jeanette. 


In  Karl 's  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  to  Heimy,  Milton  and  Lola. 
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All  my  dears! 


Subsequently,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  the  greatest  of  sincerity  to  assist  us  in  this  matter. 
You  would  be  doing  great  work  and  the  Almighty  will  surely  make  it  worth  it  for  you.  I 
wish  you  continued  health  and  please  send  the  children  my  love.  -  Karl 


Letter  from  Karl  and  Jeanette  from  Bonfeld  written  on  November  4,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


Because  we  received  no  word  from  you  since  your  letter  from  March  26th,  we  want  to 
inquire  about  your  well-being,  we  are  all  healthy  here,  thank  God.  You  will  have 
received  our  letter  from  October  26th,  ( next  few  words  are  illegible ),  but  since  then  has 
not  visited  us.  Margot  has  been  home  again  since  Friday,  (next  sentence  is  illegible)  To 
you,  dear  Selma,  we  wish  a  very  happy  birthday  on  the  25th.  May  you  all  celebrate  this 
day  and  you  will  be  in  our  thoughts  especially  on  this  day  and  we  hope  that  next  year  we 
will  celebrate  this  day  together.  We  haven’t  done  that  in  a  long  time,  we  can  only  hope 
for  the  best.  Well,  how  are  dear  Ellen  and  Amo?  Are  they  going  to  school  with  smiles 
on  their  faces?  How  are  you,  dear  Helmut?  You  have  doubtless  a  lot  to  do  in  the  store. 
We  are  also  busy  working,  but  it  will  soon  be  over.  I  hope  that  grandma  Theresa  is  doing 
well.  In  anticipation  of  your  next  letter,  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  father  and 
grandfather.  Give  my  best  to  all  relatives  and  acquaintances. 


In  Jeanette 's  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  November  4,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


Today,  on  dear  father’s  birthday,  we  think  of  yours,  dear  Selma,  at  the  same  time  and  I 
want  to  send  you  my  dearest  and  most  sincere  wishes.  May  you  celebrate  this  day 
continually  in  the  cycle  of  your  life  in  health  and  happiness.  Our  neighbor’s  Rosie’s 
birthday  is  today  too  and  she  already  came  by  this  morning  and  was  congratulated; 
otherwise  no  one  would  have  thought  of  it.  We  haven’t  been  in  the  fields  for  a  while;  it  is 
too  cold  for  us,  hopefully  it  will  get  better.  I  have  been  stuffing  my  summer  stockings  for 
the  past  three  afternoons,  they’ve  been  holding  up,  we  only  wake  up  around  10  o’clock 
and  by  that  time  the  morning  is  almost  over. 


We  are  very  curious  and  excited  to  hear  if  you  can  do  anything  for  us  about  immigrating. 
Ema  left  a  week  ago,  dear  father  went  into  town  and  found  out  by  accident.  He  asked. 
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among  other  things,  where  Ema  was  and  Julchen  said  that  she  wasn’t  there,  that  she  was 
in  Stuttgart,  she  probably  doesn’t  want  to  tell  us  about  it  and  I  haven’t  spoken  with  her 
since.  You  will  remember  how  it  was  with  you,  nothing’s  changed;  people  don’t  change 
at  all.  Uncle  Leopold  isn’t  doing  well,  he  hurt  his  foot;  it  is  the  same  story,  Ema  visited 
him  yesterday  and  didn’t  come  by  our  house  so  that  no  one  would  ask  her  anything.  Aunt 
Nannchen  wrote  us  also,  she  is  veiy  worried  because  she  has  heard  nothing  from 
Baltimore,  and  asked  if  we  received  any  mail.  Her  brother-in-law  Rothschild,  is 
supposed  to  have  written  her  that  grandma  Theresa  was  operated  on.  I  will  write  her  and 
let  her  know  that  the  operation  was  a  success.  How  are  the  dear  children?  I  hope  that 
they  are  doing  well.  You,  dear  Helmut,  will  have  a  lot  to  do  now  at  your  business.  How 
is  Mrs.  Flehinger?  Please  send  her  our  best  regards,  I  will  send  a  postcard  to  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Schlesinger  Wurtzburg  asked  again  whether  you  received  word  from  Moritz,  she 
always  cries,  I  don’t  want  to  tell  her. 


On  Monday,  I  got  another  large  load  of  laundry,  seven  weeks  worth. . .  and  life  goes  on. 
Now  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  dear  Selma,  that  your  congratulations  arrive  a  little 
late,  please  receive  our  heart-felt  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  ever-revering  mother 
and  grandmother. 


Extra  kisses  for  the  dear  children. 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Bonfeld  written  on  November  16,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


It  was  with  great  joy  that  we  received  your  letter  from  October  18th  and  to  leam,  thank 
God,  that  you  dear  children  are  well  and  you  also  possess  our  last  letter  from  the  4th  of 
November. 


We  are  also  well  and  we  were  in  the  fields  almost  every  day  last  week,  but  now  the  work 
outside  is  over.  I  ironed  the  wash  today  and  there  is  so  much  housework  to  do;  I  don’t 
enjoy  it  at  all,  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be  and  I  just  try  to  stay  healthy.  That  is 
always  most  important.  Ema’s  mother  also  wrote  us  today,  she  is  also  concerned  and 
regrets  not  being  with  her  child. 


How  is  grandma?  I  hope  that  she  is  doing  better.  Dear  little  Nannchen  complains  that  no 
one  writes  her,  she  knows  that  grandma  was  operated  on  and  it  is  not  right  that  Uncle 
Jacob  doesn’t  write  her;  it  seems  the  old  adage  is  true:  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 


Uncle  Leopold  is  not  doing  well,  it  is  his  foot;  he  saw  the  doctor  and  he  now  wears  a 
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bandage  around  his  knee,  a  king  of  inherited  healing  method,  like  you,  dear  Selma,  when 
you  wore  it  around  your  neck.  He  is  not  allowed  to  lay  in  bed,  he  is  supposed  to  move 
his  foot.  Auntie  had  another  seizure,  her  nerves  are  getting  worse. 

Sofie  visited  us  yesterday  and  today.  Margot  is  here  again  with  her  parents  and  this  week 
Alfred,  Inge,  and  Fritz  are  coming. 


We  are  happy  to  hear  that  Amo  enjoys  going  to  school  and  that  he  is  doing  so  well, 
which  I  do  not  doubt  one  bit.  It  is  very  big  of  her,  that  dear  Ellen  can  be  so  motherly  to 
him.  Please  extend  our  best  wishes  to  Gretel  Gradwahl  for  her  engagement,  you  had  fun 
once  again  dear  Selma.  They  are  really  very  affectionate,  I  will  congratulate  Mrs. 
Flehinger’s  mother,  when  I  have  more  time  to  write. 


We  are  waiting  for  word  from  Uncle  Simon  again.  How  happy  Aunt  Frieda  and  Sofie 
will  be.  How  are  you,  dear  Helmut?  Do  you  have  a  lot  to  do?  I  really  don’t  know  of 
anything  else  to  report  and  therefore  I  will  leave  the  rest  to  dear  father. 


Fare  well,  stay  healthy,  and  receive  for  today  the  sincerest  greetings  and  kisses,  especially 
for  the  dear  children,  from  your  revering  mother  and  grandma. 


In  Karl \ s  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  November  16,  1941  letter. 


My  dear  children! 


We  were  very  happy  to  have  received  your  letter  as  always  and  can  report  that  we  are 
also  doing  well.  I  am  also  happy  that  dear  Selma  ( next  few  words  illegible)  that  dear 
Amo  enjoys  going  to  school.  I  really  hope  that  he  will  honor  us  with  some  of  his  writing 
talents.  How  is  dear  Ellen?  Are  things  busy  at  the  store?  There  is  no  more  work  to  do  in 
the  field,  so  there  is  not  much  to  tell  you  about.  I  hope  that  grandma  Theresa  is  doing 
better.  Grandpa  Willi  will  probably  not  have  any  time  to  visit  you.  Receive  the  sincerest 
of  greetings  and  kisses  from  your  father  and  grandpa.  Give  my  best  to  all  our  relatives 
and  acquaintances. 


Letter  from  Jeanette  in  Heilbronn  written  on  November  25,  1941. 


My  dear  children! 


You  will  certainly  be  astounded  to  get  our  letter  from  here.  We  visited  a  doctor  to  have  a 
check-up  due  to  the  up-coming  trip  and,  according  to  the  doctor,  he  can  travel  he  only 
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needs  to  work  a  little  less.  There  are  so  many  acquaintances  here,  we  are  all  from 
Bonfeld  except  for  Julchen  Ottenheimer  and  uncle  and  aunts,  Aunt  Nannchen,  Adolf  and 
many  acquaintances.  We  are  ready  to  travel  and  we  will  write  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Do  not  worry  about  us,  we  are  placing  our  fate  in  God’s  hand.  Kiss  the  dear  children 
warmly  from  us.  Fare  well  and  don’t  forget  us.  Your  ever-revering  mother  and  grandma. 


Many  kisses  and  greetings  from  dear  Adolf  and  just  tell  dear  Theresa  that  we  will  write  to 
dear  Eugen  Kaufmann.  Fare  well  from  us. . .  end  of  text 


November  25,  1941  letter  continues  in  Karl 's  handwriting. 


My  dear  children! 


You  will  indeed  be  astonished  to  receive  our  letter  from  here,  like  dear  mother  already 
wrote,  I  was  examined  by  a  doctor  today  and  was  declared  healthy  enough  to  travel.  We 
have  many  acquaintances  here,  I  will  tell  you  more  when  I  receive  word  from  you.  How 
are  dear  Amo  and  Ellen?  Do  they  ask  about  us?  Soon  they  won’t  have  any  memory  of 
us  at  all.  Fare  well,  dear  children.  Don’t  forget  us,  just  as  we  haven’t  forgotten  you. 
Take  care  of  yourselves  and  I  wish  you  all  the  contentment  you  wish  for  yourselves. 
Your  ever-revering  father  and  grandpa. 


November  25,  1941  letter  continues  in  Aunt  Karol ine 's  handwriting. 


All  my  dears! 


I  also  send  you  my  sincerest  greetings  as  well  as  dear  Leopold  and  they  will  stay  here  a 
while  and  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  stay  in  touch  with  you,  we  will  certainly  write 
all  the  time.  You  can  imagine  how  heavy  our  hearts  are,  but  we  thank  God  for  what  we 
have.  Stay  healthy  and  kiss  the  children  for  me  and  receive  our  sincerest  greetings  and 
kisses  from  your  revering  Aunt  Karoline  and  Uncle  Leopold. 


Two-page  letter  from  Simon  Marx  and  his  family  written  on  February  13,  1942 from  the 
Hotel  du  Chine  vert,  Mezieres-sur-Issoire,  Ht.  Vienne,  Zone  Libre. 


At  the  top  of  the  page  in  Alice 's  handwriting. 


My  dears!  I  didn’t  want  to  let  the  letter  go  without  including  my  most  heartfelt  regards 
and  kisses.  I  hope  to  hear  good  things  from  all  of  you  soon  and  I  remain  your  ever- 
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revering  Alice. 


Writing  on  the  side  of  the  letter  in  Selma ' s  handwriting . 


My  dears!  I  also  send  you  my  most  heartfelt  regards  and  kisses,  I  hope  that  by  now  you 
have  heard  news  from  your  parents,  please  let  us  know.  Please  kiss  the  children  from  us, 


Aunt  Selma. 


The  body  of  the  letter  from  Simon. 


My  dears, 


As  you  see  from  the  address  above,  we  changed  our  address  and  now  live  in  a  small  hotel 
on  a  small  square  in  the  zone  libre  from  where  I  write  you  again  so  you  know  where  to 
send  your  answer.  This  is  only  possible  after  2  months  and  I  hope  we  have  chosen  the 
hotel  wisely. 


We  -  all  four  of  us  -  are  healthy  and  together.  Dear  Kurt  has  adjusted  to  the  situation 
accordingly,  he  works  on  a  farm;  Alice  sews  clothes,  pants,  etc.  They  are  both  big  and 
strong,  they  are  proud  enough  to  look  life  in  the  eye  and  are  tall  enough  to  look  down  to 
their  parents. 


Shortly  before  our  “departure”  from  port,  we  received  word  from  Bonfeld  which 
confirmed  a  monetary  transaction  which  is  one  of  many  I  have  sent  from  time  to  time  to 
the  dear  people  in  Bonfeld,  unfortunately  it  was  dear  Karoline  and  Leopold  themselves 
who  answered  and  took  the  opportunity  to  give  me  the  disturbing  news  about  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  entire  community  to  the  east  -  except  for  Leopold  and  Karoline  - 
unfortunately  these  decent  people  had  to  leave  their  homes  although  they  had  done  no 
one  any  harm;  we  hope  and  wish  intensely  that  the  day  will  come  when  Jeanette  and  Karl 
once  again  can  live  in  their  home  -  unfortunately  I  do  not  know  where  the  future  will  take 
us,  from  here  one  can  write  neither  to  Bonfeld  or  anywhere  else,  just  to  you.  Please  share 
this  news  with  everyone  in  Brooklyn! 


I  am  truly  sorry,  my  dears,  to  have  to  tell  you  about  this  drama,  dear  Selma  and  I  became 
ill,  when  we  read  the  situation  in  Bonfeld  from  Karoline’ s  postcard,  Karoline  is  also 
deeply  disturbed,  and  now  is  very  worried  because  she  has  not  heard  anything  since.  I 
will,  however,  now  turn  to  the  Red  Cross  for  help. 
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How  are  you,  my  dears?  Yesterday  evening  we  looked  at  the  little  photos  of  your 
children,  how  big  they  must  be  today!  We  speak  and  think  of  you  often,  but  especially 
about  dear  “Helmut,  his  two  brothers,  the  gentlemen  Cohn”,  yes  Flehinger  yes,  all  in 
Brooklyn;  may  God  protect  them  and  may  they  all  remain  healthy!  The  five  brothers  of 
my  dear  wife  have  all  undertaken  a  great  deal;  they  youngest  has  not  yet  returned,  he  is, 
however,  well  -  he  is  still  single,  thank  goodness! 


That  is  all  for  today,  please  let  me  know  if  you  received  this  letter  soon  and  write  to 
Brooklyn.  Remain  healthy  and  accept  the  heartfelt  regards  and  kisses  from  your  Uncle 
Simon. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  letter  from  the  Marx  family  dated  February 
13,  1942,  written  in  English. 

We  are  now  in  the  free  zone! 

Best  wishes  and  kisses 
Yours  Joseph. 
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PART  V  ~ 


To  Germany 

On  June  6,  2000,  Uncle  Arnold,  John  and  myself  boarded  a  plane  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Germany.  As  I  deplaned  in  Frankfurt,  the  smell  of  cigarette  smoke  immediately  filled 
my  nose.  Waiting  in  the  line  to  have  our  passports  checked,  I  noticed  the  German 
insignia  with  the  eagle.  All  that  was  missing  was  the  notorious  swastika.  Chills  ran 
down  my  spine.  When  I  reached  the  security  guard,  I  quickly  handed  him  my  passport. 
He  didn’t  look  up  and  never  spoke  a  word.  His  mouth  never  cracked  a  smile  or  said  the 
words,  “Welcome  to  Germany.”  I  felt  unwelcome  in  the  country  that  killed  my  family.  I 
wondered  why  I  had  even  come. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  our  hotel  in  Heidelberg,  all  my  misgivings  subsided. 
Everyone  in  Heidelberg  was  friendly  and  courteous.  It  was  beautiful  there  and  we 
enjoyed  the  afternoon  passing  the  time  in  the  sunshine  and  sightseeing.  After  being 
awake  for  thirty-three  hours  straight,  we  all  fell  into  bed. 

The  next  day  we  drove  to  Frankfurt  to  pick  up  my  cousin  Ruth  and  her  daughter, 
Ayelett.  They  were  the  reason  for  our  trip.  Ruth  had  been  invited  by  the  city  of 
Frankfurt,  her  birthplace,  to  join  other  Holocaust  survivors  from  Frankfurt.  She  had 
decided  to  bring  her  daughter  for  the  experience.  They  spent  the  previous  two  weeks 
hearing  the  stories  of  other  survivors,  talking  with  German  students  about  the  Holocaust 
and  attending  seminars  and  lectures.  They  had  a  day  and  a  half  to  spend  with  us.  Ruth 
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could  speak  German  so  I  thought  it  would  be  the  perfect  opportunity  to  further  research 
my  ancestry. 

Our  car  took  us  southward  toward  Boedigheim,  the  town  where  my  great¬ 
grandmother,  Jeanette,  and  Ruth’s  father,  Simon,  were  bom.  We  planned  to  see  the 
Jewish  cemeteries  in  Boedigheim,  Bonfeld,  Ittlingen  and  Hainstadt.  Our  time  was 
limited  so  we  decided  to  go  to  Boedigheim  and  Bonfeld  first.  If  we  ran  out  of  time,  Ruth 
and  Ayelett  would  not  join  us  in  Ittlingen  and  Hainstadt  since  no  one  from  their  family 
originated  from  those  towns. 

We  arrived  at  the  City  Hall  in  Boedigheim  to  get  the  key  to  the  cemetery. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  closed.  It  was  Friday  afternoon  and  the  government  building  would 
not  reopen  until  Monday.  We  were  very  disappointed.  Then,  Ruth  saw  a  police  car. 

She  ran  and  flagged  it  down.  After  they  spoke  briefly,  Ruth  said  the  officers  would 
escort  us  to  the  cemetery. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  cemetery,  the  gate  was  locked.  The  key  was  at  City  Hall. 
The  policemen  had  left.  Then  we  noticed  a  bicycle  parked  outside  the  gate.  Was 
someone  inside?  Uncle  Arnold  and  I  followed  the  fence  bordering  the  cemetery  until  we 
reached  another  gate  at  the  end.  Uncle  Arnold  lifted  it  up.  It  was  unlocked.  We  called 
the  others  and  went  in.  There  were  the  headstones  of  the  dead  German  Jews.  We  found 
many  with  the  name  “Kaufmann”  from  Hainstadt.  Apparently,  the  towns  of  Boedigheim 
and  Hainstadt  shared  a  cemetery.  As  we  walked  toward  the  other  end  of  the  cemetery  we 
noticed  a  building  with  stained  glass  windows.  John  tried  the  door  but  it  was  locked.  We 
decided  it  must  have  been  some  sort  of  prayer  room  but  wished  we  could  have  looked 
inside. 
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A  few  moments  later,  we  came  across  the  owner  of  the  bicycle.  Her  name  was 
Emily  Link,  a  graduate  student  in  Jewish  Studies  in  Berlin.  She  had  been  working  for 
many  years  with  Rainer  Trunk,  an  archivist  from  Buchen,  researching  and  documenting 
the  Jewish  cemetery  in  Boedigheim.  She  explained  that  20  years  earlier  photographs  had 
been  taken  of  each  headstone.  Emily  had  with  her  a  list  of  every  person  buried  in  the 
cemetery  and  the  location  of  each  headstone.  She  led  us  to  my  great-great  grandfather, 
Lazarus  Marx’s  grave,  and  the  grave  of  his  wife,  Sara  Falk  Marx.  We  also  saw  the 
headstone  of  my  great-grandmother  Jeanette’s  youngest  brother,  Joseph,  who  died  as  a 
child.  Uncle  Arnold  remembered  his  father,  Helmut,  had  a  younger  brother,  Justin,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  three.  Emily  showed  us  his  headstone  as  well. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  cemetery,  John  asked  Emily  about  the  building  with  the 
stained  glass  windows.  She  asked  if  we  wanted  to  see  inside  and,  to  our  delight,  she  had 
the  key.  It  was  a  room  frozen  in  time.  Inside  was  one  horse-drawn  hearse.  It  was 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs.  The  tassels  on  the  worn  fabric  situated  on  the  seat 
remained  intact. 

We  then  went  into  the  town  of  Buchen  to  meet  Mr.  Trunk  in  front  of  City  Hall. 

He  gave  us  a  tour  of  the  beautiful  town.  He  showed  us  where  Julchen  and  Leo  Maier’s 
store  was  located  and  Ruth  remembered  visiting  her  aunt  and  uncle  there  as  a  child.  Mr. 
Trunk  explained  it  was  his  life’s  work  to  document  the  long  departed  Jews  in  Buchen  and 
the  surrounding  villages.  He  told  us  that  in  Buchen,  a  town  of  2,000,  there  were  about  35 
Jews  living  there  in  1933.  We  saw  the  shop  of  my  great-great  aunt  and  great-great  uncle. 
Mr.  Trunk  said  there  was  a  storeowner  who  lived  in  Buchen  who  was  a  decorated  World 
War  I  hero.  Right  after  Kristallnacht,  even  in  that  little  town,  the  Nazis  wrote  all  over 
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store  fronts,  “Do  Not  Enter  -  Juden.”  It  was  forbidden  to  buy  from  a  Jew.  The  old  war 
hero  stood  in  his  doorway,  decked  out  in  all  his  medals,  thinking  it  would  make  a 
difference.  It  didn’t. 

Mr.  Trunk  took  us  to  a  new  center  for  Jewish  studies  in  Buchen.  Apparently  the 
building  was  intended  to  be  a  synagogue  many  generations  before,  but  the  town  objected. 
Then  it  was  turned  into  a  monastery.  Today,  the  building  houses  a  woman  professor 
from  Israel  who  heads  an  organization  teaching  Jewish  culture  and  a  collection  of  5,000 
books,  all  written  by  Jewish  authors.  A  priest  who  donated  them  had  collected  the  books 
over  many  years.  It  seemed  odd  to  me  that  the  building  was  a  place  for  Jewish  studies  in 
a  town  where  there  are  no  Jews. 

After  the  long  emotional  day,  we  drove  two  hours  back  to  our  hotel  in  Heidelberg. 

The  next  morning  Bonfeld,  a  40-minute  drive  from  Heidelberg,  was  on  our 
itinerary.  John  easily  found  the  small  village.  It  sprang  up  from  the  fields  and  it  was  so 
small  it  would  only  take  5  minutes  to  drive  through.  When  we  arrived  at  the  city  limits 
and  read  the  sign,  “Bonfeld,”  I  felt  knots  in  my  stomach.  I  had  with  me  the  addresses  of 
all  the  people  I  knew  from  Bonfeld.  We  immediately  found  the  street  the  Flehingers 
lived  on  and  quickly  found  their  home.  It  was  directly  across  from  the  church.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  car  and  John  took  my  picture  standing  on  the  doorstep.  I  thought,  “How  many 
times  did  my  dear  friend  Ruth  stand  on  this  very  spot?  ”  A  man  named  Freudenberger 
was  riding  his  bicycle  down  the  street  and  my  cousin  Ruth  stopped  him  and  they  spoke. 
He  was  a  kind  man  who  ended  up  spending  the  entire  morning  leading  us  around 
Bonfeld.  First  he  took  us  to  a  house  where  a  Schlesinger  still  lived.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  not  at  home.  He  explained  to  Ruth,  who  translated  in  English,  the  Schlesinger  who 
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lived  in  the  house  had  a  father  named  Albert.  Albert  Schlesinger  married  a  non-Jew  so 
his  children  did  not  get  deported  and  remained  in  Bonfeld. 

Mr.  Freudenberger  then  got  on  his  bicycle  and  motioned  for  us  to  follow  him.  We 
then  drove  to  another  building.  On  the  side  was  the  door  to  a  residence  and  the  front  of 
the  building  was  a  storefront.  It  appeared  to  be  a  hair  salon.  He  explained  that  it  was  the 
Zions’  store.  I  thought  back  to  the  story  Kurt  Zion  told  me  about  Kristallnacht.  I  stared 
at  the  building  and  envisioned  the  destruction  of  the  family’s  hopes  and  dreams. 

Next  was  an  old  inn.  Mr.  Freudenberger  explained  that  a  building  that  once  stood 
next  to  the  inn  had  been  tom  down  but  that  it  had  been  where  Karoline  and  Leopold 
Schlesinger  had  lived.  Then  he  pointed  across  the  street.  It  was  an  empty  lot.  He  told  us 
that  was  where  the  synagogue  used  to  be  but  it  was  burned  on  Kristallnacht  and  tom 
down.  He  then  led  us  past  the  lot  and  down  an  alley.  At  the  end  stood  1 3  Herbststrasse, 
my  great-grandparents’  home.  Tears  immediately  stung  my  eyes.  Then  I  looked  on  my 
right  and  realized  I  was  standing  right  next  to  their  slaughterhouse.  I  ran  my  hand  along 
the  building  as  we  walked  past.  It  was  as  if  Bonfeld  were  frozen  in  time.  The 
slaughterhouse  looked  untouched. 

A  young  man  came  out  and  spoke  with  Ruth.  He  was  not  of  German  descent  but 
spoke  German.  His  children  peered  out  from  a  window  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house. 
They  were  laughing  and  waving  to  us.  Thoughts  of  my  mother  and  uncle  as  children 
sprung  to  mind.  Ruth  turned  to  us  and  told  us  he  was  getting  the  key  to  the 
slaughterhouse.  The  young  man  came  outside  my  great-grandparents’  house  and  walked 
over  and  opened  the  padlocked  door  to  the  slaughterhouse.  Uncle  Arnold  and  I  stepped 
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inside.  We  both  touched  the  door  that  Karl,  Jeanette,  Helmut  and  Selma  touched.  Then  I 
remembered  the  terrifying  story  I  was  told  as  a  young  girl. 

On  Oct.  24,  1938,  the  night  before  my  grandmother,  mother  and  uncle  were 
leaving  Germany,  a  couple  of  Nazis  came  knocking  at  their  door.  They  asked  to  see  my 
grandmother’s  papers.  When  she  handed  them  over,  the  Nazis  ripped  them  up.  Then,  the 
Nazis  took  my  mother  and  uncle  out  to  the  slaughterhouse  and  held  them  at  gunpoint  all 
night.  The  next  day,  my  grandmother  frantically  went  to  the  American  Consulate  in 
Stuttgart  and  fortunately  was  able  to  get  their  papers  reissued.  My  grandmother,  mother 
and  uncle  set  sail  for  America  that  same  day. 

We  walked  out  of  the  slaughterhouse  to  the  front  of  my  great-grandparents’  home. 
Uncle  Arnold  saw  a  street  lamp  right  next  to  his  old  house  and  said,  “My  only  memory  of 
my  grandfather  is  him  carrying  me  and  a  bright  light  was  shining  in  my  eyes.  Maybe  that 
was  the  light.”  Both  Uncle  Arnold  and  I  felt  as  if  we  had  come  home.  Then  Mr. 
Freudenberger  introduced  us  to  a  woman.  I  gave  her  a  pad  and  pen  and  asked  that  she 
write  her  name  down.  Ruth  explained  that  this  woman,  Ema  Bollinger,  had  said  she  was 
a  friend  of  Ruth  Flehinger.  I  looked  down  at  the  pad  of  paper  and  saw  she  had  written 
her  maiden  name,  Ritter.  She  also  had  said  she  was  the  same  age  as  Nellie  Zion,  the 
cousin  of  Kurt  and  Joe.  I  then  showed  Mrs.  Bollinger  the  picture  of  my  great- 
grandparents  and  grandparents  taken  outside  with  my  mother  when  she  was  5  months  old. 
When  I  pointed  to  my  mother  and  said,  “This  is  my  mother,”  I  immediately  broke  down, 
sobbing  hysterically.  John  was  around  the  comer  taking  some  pictures.  He  ran  back  to 
see  what  was  happening.  He  later  told  me  I  sounded  like  a  wounded  animal.  When  I 
looked  up,  my  eyes  nearly  blinded  by  tears,  I  found  Mrs.  Bollinger  sobbing  as  well. 
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Uncle  Arnold  and  Ayelett  both  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  Ruth  and  Mr.  Freudenberger  had 
already  started  down  the  street  to  the  next  destination.  Uncle  Arnold’s  German  was 
slowly  coming  back  to  him  and  he  was  able  to  interpret  some  of  what  Mrs.  Bollinger  was 
saying.  She  said  that  the  Nazis  took  Heinz  Zion  and  he  was  murdered  but  she  didn’t 
know  what  happened.  Then  she  just  kept  repeating,  “It  was  really  bad.  It  was  terrible,  it 
was  really  bad.”  We  decided  we  had  better  catch  up  with  Ruth  and  Mr.  Freudenberger. 
We  said  goodbye  to  Ema  Bollinger  and  Uncle  Arnold  and  I  both  wished  we  could  have 
stayed  at  the  Ladenburger  home  longer.  We  turned  around  as  we  started  walking  down 
the  street.  Mrs.  Bollinger  was  just  standing  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  staring  at  us 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  house  of  Else  Frietch,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hollmoler. 
We  purchased  a  book  about  the  history  of  Bonfeld  from  her.  Mr.  Freudenberger  told  her 
we  were  descendents  of  the  Ladenburgers.  She  told  us  that  she  remembered  my 
grandmother,  Selma,  had  a  brother-in-law  who  was  a  lawyer  in  Frankfurt.  Uncle  Arnold 
looked  at  me  and  said,  “That’s  Uncle  Eugene!”  Mrs.  Frietch  said  she  used  to  do  things 
for  my  great-grandparents  because  she  wasn’t  Jewish.  She  would  turn  out  the  lights  for 
them  on  the  Sabbath  and,  in  turn,  they  would  give  her  delicious  matzo  and  challah. 

Then  we  photographed  the  building  where  the  general  store  of  Sophie  and  Moritz 
Schlesinger,  the  parents  of  Hannah  Kallich,  was  located.  Next  we  went  to  the  building 
where  the  food  store  of  Mathilde  and  Albert  Schlesinger  was  located.  Then  we  thanked 
Mr.  Freudenberger  and  left  Bonfeld. 

We  found  out  that  there  were  two  Jewish  cemeteries  for  Bonfeld.  one  in 
Heinsheim  and  the  other  in  Bad  Rappenau.  We  first  went  to  Heinsheim.  It  was  far  off 
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the  beaten  path  and  we  had  trouble  locating  the  cemetery.  We  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
field  where  a  man  was  killing  weeds.  Ruth  spoke  to  him  in  German  and  he  immediately 
put  down  his  tool,  jumped  in  his  car  and  told  us  to  follow  him.  He  led  us  to  a  very  old 
cemetery.  When  we  walked  in,  it  was  completely  overgrown.  Covered  with  moss  and 
deteriorated,  the  headstones  were  so  old  it  was  impossible  to  read  them. 

We  then  drove  to  Bad  Rappenau  where  we  had  lunch  in  a  quaint  little  inn.  After 
eating,  we  looked  for  the  cemetery.  We  stopped  in  a  little  park  and  asked  a  lady,  “Juden 
Friedhof?”  She  could  speak  English  and  explained  that  the  old  cemetery  was  up  a  hill 
right  off  of  the  road.  We  finally  found  it  and  John,  Ayelett  and  myself  walked  along  the 
road  and  then  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  burial  ground.  I  recognized  a  few  names  on  some  of 
the  headstones,  specifically,  Hirsch  and  Ottenheimer.  My  main  goal  was  to  locate  the 
gravesite  of  my  friend  Ruth  Kreisler’s  father.  Max  Flehinger.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
in  either  of  the  Bonfeld  Jewish  cemeteries.  When  we  got  back  in  the  car,  we  realized  we 
were  out  of  time.  Ruth  and  Ayelett  had  to  get  back  to  Heidelberg  to  catch  the  shuttle  to 
the  Frankfurt  airport.  On  our  drive,  I  leafed  through  the  Bonfeld  history  book.  I  found 
the  names  of  all  those  from  Bonfeld  killed  by  the  Nazis  and  those  who  survived.  My 
great-grandparents  were  listed  under  those  who  were  killed.  Under  their  names  were  the 
names  of  my  grandmother,  mother  and  uncle.  At  the  hotel,  we  said  a  tearful  farewell. 
When  Ayelett  hugged  me  she  said,  “Once  I  know  who  my  family  is,  I  never  let  them  go.” 

I  thought,  “How  wonderful  that  our  families  would  stay  united  beyond  my  dear  cousin 
Ruth.  ”  I  felt  a  closeness  and  a  strong  bond  to  another  cousin  I  never  before  had  the 
chance  to  know.  Even  though  we  had  only  met  one  day  before,  we  had  lived  through  an 
eternity  together  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  her  all  my  life. 
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After  they  left  we  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Manglers.  Gisela  Mangier,  the 
woman  who  did  a  lot  of  research  for  me  in  Germany,  lived  in  Karlsruhe.  I  had  sent  her  a 
letter  telling  her  I  was  coming  to  Germany  and  wanted  to  meet  her.  Unfortunately,  no 
one  answered  the  telephone  and  I  assumed  it  was  not  meant  to  be  that  we  would  meet. 

Our  next  destination  was  Freiburg  in  the  Black  Forest.  I  asked  John  if  we  could 
stop  in  Waibstadt  on  the  way.  We  also  decided  we  had  better  go  to  Ittlingen  as  well. 
Ruth  Kreisler  thought  she  remembered  her  father  was  buried  in  a  Jewish  cemetery  in 
Waibstadt  but  the  Zions  both  thought  the  Jewish  cemetery  was  in  Heinsheim.  After 
asking  many  people  for  directions  to  the  “Juden  Friedhof  ”  even  through  the  language 
barrier,  we  finally  found  the  cemetery  in  Waibstadt.  It  was  down  a  long  path  in  the 
middle  of  a  forest.  There  was  not  one  directional  sign.  As  we  drove  deep  into  the  forest, 
there  was  a  huge  mausoleum  and,  just  beyond  it,  the  vast  cemetery.  We  walked  through 
the  overgrowth  and,  just  as  Ruth  had  remembered,  we  found  her  father  Max  Flehinger’s 
gravesite.  We  placed  a  rock  on  his  headstone  and  said  a  prayer.  We  also  found  the 
headstones  of  many  friends  and  relatives  from  Bonfeld,  the  Zions,  the  Ottenheimers  and 
the  Flehingers.  The  oldest  headstone  we  could  read  the  date  on  was  1855  but  they  went 
back  much  further.  The  newest  was  dated  1943  and  it  was  one  headstone  for  three 
people.  It  was  eerie  that,  after  centuries  of  Jews  being  buried  there,  no  one  had  been  laid 
to  rest  there  in  decades.  It  was  just  open  space  where  generations  more  should  have  been 
interred.  We  were  also  struck  by  the  empty  space  next  to  many  double  headstones.  One 
spouse  was  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery;  the  Nazis  somewhere  else  exterminated  the 
other. 
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Then  we  drove  the  short  distance  to  Ittlingen.  We  stopped  several  times  to  ask 
people  the  location  of  the  Jewish  cemetery.  But  the  language  barrier  was  insuperable. 
When  we  asked  the  younger  people,  “ Juden  Friedhof?”  they  had  no  idea  what  we  were 
talking  about.  Finally,  we  drove  up  a  hill  and  asked  someone  who  looked  a  little  older. 
He  was  a  delightful  man  who  drew  directions  to  the  cemetery  on  a  map.  His  name  was 
Otto  Wengerhorst. 

As  an  aside,  I  want  to  explain  a  small  phenomenon  during  our  visit.  The  German 
language  was  in  the  air  everywhere  and  it  had  a  telling  effect  on  Uncle  Arnold.  It  had 
been  over  thirty  years  since  he  had  listened  to  his  grandparents,  Willi  and  Theresa 
Kaufmann,  speaking  German  all  the  time.  As  the  day  progressed.  Uncle  Arnold  seemed 
to  be  able  to  understand  more  and  more  German.  Remarkably,  by  day’s  end  he  was  able 
to  communicate  in  his  native  tongue. 

Otto  started  telling  us  about  where  the  different  Jews  had  lived  in  the  town  and 
said  that  he  had  an  uncle  who  lived  in  New  Jersey.  Then  his  wife  drove  up  with  buckets 
of  strawberries.  Otto  told  us  to  wait  a  moment  and  he  went  over  and  had  a  brief 
exchange  with  her.  He  ran  over  to  us  and  handed  us  a  bucket  of  strawberries!  He  then 
told  us  to  follow  him;  he  would  lead  us  to  the  cemetery.  Otto  jumped  in  his  car  and  we 
followed  him  to  the  Jewish  cemetery,  but  the  gate  was  locked.  Again  he  told  us  to  follow 
him.  It  was  already  7  p.m.  on  a  Friday  evening  and  we  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
retrieve  a  key  to  the  cemetery.  We  drove  to  the  Burgermeister’s  house  but  he  wasn’t 
home.  The  person  who  was  there  did  get  hold  of  someone  with  a  key.  Otto  told  us 
somebody  would  meet  us  at  the  cemetery  shortly.  While  waiting  at  the  Burgermeister’s 
house,  we  realized  we  were  out  of  film.  Uncle  Arnold  told  Otto  and,  once  again  he  took 
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the  lead  to  a  gas  station  with  a  convenience  store  where  we  purchased  film.  On  the  way 
back  to  the  cemetery,  Otto  stopped  at  a  house  and  told  us  to  wait  a  minute.  He  went  to 
the  house  and  then  came  down  with  a  woman  at  his  side.  Otto  then  left  us  there  with  the 
woman.  We  never  did  get  her  name  but  she  told  us  she  had  something  very  important  to 
show  us.  Uncle  Arnold  conversed  with  her  as  best  he  could.  We  walked  a  few  blocks 
until  we  reached  a  shop  with  a  short  stone  wall  in  front.  She  pointed  to  a  plaque  on  the 
wall,  which  indicated  where  the  synagogue  had  been.  She  pointed  to  a  garden  across  the 
street  and  told  us  the  synagogue  had  actually  been  located  there. 

She  explained  that  her  mother  was  28  years  old  when  her  father  was  killed 
fighting  in  World  War  II  while  stationed  in  Russia.  She  then  said  she  and  her  sisters  were 
forced  to  work  since  her  father  never  came  home.  We  then  said  our  goodbyes. 

Back  at  the  cemetery  a  man  was  waiting  for  us.  He  opened  the  lock  with  a  key 
and  left.  We  found  the  gravesites  of  Salmon  Hirsch  Ladenburger,  Gerda  Meyer’s 
grandfather;  Simon  Ladenburger,  Lottie  Steinberg’s  grandfather;  and  Abraham 
Ladenburger,  my  great-great  grandfather.  We  also  found  the  headstone  of  Hanchen 
Ladenburger,  my  great-great  grandmother.  We  said  a  prayer  and  then  left  Ittlingen. 

It  is  striking  that  the  Jewish  cemeteries  have  remained  intact,  silent  reminders  of 
the  past.  When  these  people  died,  generations  ago,  they  could  be  properly  buried  either 
near  or  in  the  towns  where  they  lived.  In  effect,  the  Nazis  stopped  the  passage  of  time  at 
the  cemeteries,  except  for  the  toll  of  nature. 

Now,  each  one  is  overgrown  and  many  headstones  are  unreadable.  Three  of  the 
cemeteries  were  far  out  of  the  way  and  very  unkempt.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Nazis,  my 
family  members  would  have  continued  to  be  buried  in  these  cemeteries  and  they  would 
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have  remained  in  good  order.  As  I  walked  through  each  cemetery  I  thought,  “How 
creepy  that  the  only  Jewish  people  left  in  these  small  towns  are  dead  and  buried.  ” 

The  cemetery  in  Ittlingen  was  very  small  with  only  about  25  headstones.  The 
cemetery  was  located  right  in  the  middle  of  a  fairly  new  neighborhood.  Someone’s 
backyard  garden  abutted  the  fence  in  the  front  of  the  cemetery.  When  we  found  my 
great-great  grandfather  Abraham’s  headstone,  it  was  located  near  the  backside  of  the 
fence.  Over  the  fence,  a  lady  and  her  son  were  sitting  on  the  patio  in  their  backyard 
watching  us.  How  strange  it  must  be  for  this  neighborhood  of  non-Jews  to  have  this 
dilapidated  Jewish  cemetery  in  their  backyards.  A  constant  reminder  of  days  the 
Germans  would  probably  rather  forget. 

When  we  left  Ittlingen  that  evening,  we  drove  into  the  Black  Forest  for  a  couple 
of  days  of  relaxation.  On  the  way,  we  admired  the  landscapes  of  the  beautiful  and 
peaceful  countryside  of  Germany.  It  was  hard  to  imagine  that  the  death  and  destruction 
of  Nazi  Germany  ever  occurred. 

Two  nights  before  we  were  scheduled  to  leave  Freiburg,  we  had  a  wonderful 
dinner  of  traditional  German  foods  in  a  quaint  restaurant.  John  went  to  use  a  computer  at 
a  local  Internet  shop  so  he  could  e-mail  everyone  back  home.  As  Uncle  Arnold  and  I 
walked  arm  in  arm  down  the  cobblestone  street,  we  both  lamented  over  how  short  a  time 
we  had  spent  in  Bonfeld.  We  wished  we  could  return.  When  John  got  back,  I  asked  him 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  drive  through  Bonfeld  on  our  last  day  in  Germany  so  we  could 
accomplish  two  things.  First,  I  really  wanted  to  try  and  meet  Gisela  Mangier  and  her 
husband  and,  second,  I  just  wanted  to  spend  a  little  more  time  in  the  village  of  my 
ancestors.  John  wholeheartedly  approved.  We  decided  that  on  our  way  to  the  hotel  in 
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Frankfurt  our  final  day  in  Germany  we  would  stop  in  both  Bonfeld  and  Ittlingen.  The 
next  morning  I  called  and  spoke  with  Mr.  Mangier  and  we  agreed  to  meet  at  the  city 
limits  of  Bonfeld  the  next  day. 

As  we  drove  the  Autobahn,  we  saw  the  village  of  Bonfeld  spring  up  through  the 
fields  in  the  picturesque  countryside.  It  was  a  beautiful,  warm  and  sunny  day.  We  drove 
down  the  road  to  town  and  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mangier  talking  with  another  woman  at 
the  city  limits.  We  stopped  and  I  jumped  out  of  the  car,  walked  up  to  Gisela  and  we 
embraced,  as  if  we  were  long-lost  friends.  I  turned  around  and  shook  Mr.  Mangier’ s 
hand.  I  then  realized  the  other  woman  was  gone. 

Mr.  Mangier  explained  they  had  arrived  early  and  the  woman  was  just  walking  by 
and  they  started  to  talk.  Apparently,  our  visit  a  few  days  before  had  caused  quite  a  stir  in 
the  village.  The  woman  had  told  the  Manglers  that  she  knew  my  great-grandparents, 
great-great  aunt  Karoline  and  great-great  uncle  Leopold,  very  well.  In  fact,  she  had  told 
them  a  story  about  my  great-great  uncle  Leopold  Schlesinger.  She  said  that  Leopold  had 
adored  her  when  she  was  a  child  and,  since  he  didn’t  have  any  children  of  his  own,  he 
would  joke  with  her  mother  that  he  wanted  to  adopt  her.  Her  mother  would  simply  reply, 
“No,  you  can  V.  She 's  mine !  ”  When  they  told  me  the  story,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  the 
woman  didn’t  know  that  Karoline  and  Leopold  Schlesinger  actually  did  have  a  child 
named  Max.  I  was  in  possession  of  a  few  pictures  of  Max  Schlesinger.  Ruth,  my  cousin 
from  Israel,  had  told  me  that  Max  Schlesinger  had  married  a  non-Jewish  woman  and 
moved  to  Amsterdam.  His  parents,  Leopold  and  Karoline,  had  disowned  him  for 
marrying  a  non-Jew.  Ruth  had  put  me  in  contact  with  Max’s  daughter-in-law,  Sascha 
Schlesinger  from  Amsterdam,  who  I  still  remain  in  touch  with  today. 
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In  the  village,  we  parked  on  the  main  street  and  walked  down  to  my  great- 
grandparents’  house.  I  showed  the  Manglers  the  slaughterhouse  and  we  stood  in  front  of 
my  great-grandparents’  house  for  a  few  minutes.  The  man  who  lived  in  my  great- 
grandparents’  house  was  outside  in  the  little  courtyard  playing  with  his  son.  He  was  not 
overly  friendly  but  said  hello.  It  looked  as  if  the  buildings  in  Bonfeld  had  not  changed 
since  the  time  of  my  great-grandparents.  The  man  and  his  son  were  playing  with  a 
remote  control  car  in  the  courtyard.  It  seemed  strange  to  see  something  so  modem  set 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  old  slaughterhouse  and  bam. 

We  decided  to  have  lunch  and,  at  the  end  of  my  great-grandparents’  little  street, 
we  found  a  small  Italian  cafe.  We  sat  outside  in  the  warm  sunshine  and  I  was  able  to  see 
my  great-grandparents’  home  from  there.  Mr.  Mangier  said  that  he  and  his  wife 
remembered,  from  the  research  they  had  done  for  me,  that  there  were  Ladenburger 
families  who  lived  in  Karlsruhe  many  years  ago.  I  told  him  my  cousin  Gerda  was  bom 
there  and  she  lost  her  mother,  Karoline  Zion  Ladenburger,  father,  Lazarus  Ladenburger, 
and  sister,  Klara  Ladenburger,  in  the  Holocaust.  Mr.  Mangier  said  Ferdinand 
Ladenburger,  Lazarus’  brother,  and  his  family  lived  on  the  exact  street  where  they  now 
lived,  before  the  Holocaust.  When  I  learned  the  population  in  Karlsruhe  today  is  over 
300,000  people,  I  was  amazed  the  Manglers  lived  on  the  same  street  where  relatives  of 
mine  once  resided. 

I  asked  the  Manglers  what  it  was  like  for  them  in  those  terrible  years  so  long  ago. 
Mr.  Mangier  explained  they  were  very  hungry.  In  1945,  the  American  Quakers  brought 
care  packages  for  the  schoolchildren. 
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Uncle  Arnold  was  curious  if  the  cafe  had  been  there  when  he  lived  in  Bonfeld  61 


years  before.  Mr.  Mangier  asked  the  waitress  and  then  translated  her  response.  The  cafe 
had  been  there  since  1925,  under  various  ownerships. 

When  we  left  the  cafe,  we  walked  back  up  to  the  Ladenburger  house.  We  stood  in 
the  courtyard  in  front  of  their  old  bam.  There  was  an  alley  between  the  bam  and  another 
house.  I  said  that  I  wished  I  knew  who  lived  next  to  my  great-grandparents.  Mr. 

Mangier  told  us  to  follow  him  through  the  alley;  it  was  a  shortcut  to  our  cars.  About  half 
way  through  the  alley,  we  were  right  behind  the  bam  and  my  great-grandparents’  house. 

It  was  a  lovely  backyard  with  a  beautiful  garden.  I  remembered  my  great-grandmother’s 
letters  where  she  talked  about  picking  tomatoes  from  their  garden.  She  had  said  how 
much  my  great-grandfather  loved  eating  tomatoes,  several  a  day.  I  stood  for  a  moment 
and  envisioned  her  standing  there  beside  me. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  cars,  I  showed  my  file  of  photographs  to  the  Manglers. 

Mr.  Mangier  asked  if  I  wanted  to  meet  the  woman  they  had  spoken  to  earlier  that  day. 
After  a  stop  for  directions,  the  five  of  us  drove  through  the  little  village  until  we  reached 
Waltraud  Roth’s  house.  Mr.  Mangier  told  us  to  wait  and  he  went  to  the  front  door.  A 
few  moments  later,  Mrs.  Roth  invited  us  all  into  her  home. 

She  was  very  kind  and  offered  us  food  or  a  drink.  We  sat  down  around  a  large 
table  in  her  living  room.  I  took  out  the  list  of  names  I  had  compiled  from  my  great- 
grandparents’  letters  and  my  grandmother’s  Poetry  book  so  many  years  ago.  I  also 
showed  her  the  copies  of  photographs  to  see  if  she  could  identify  some  of  the  pictures  no 
one  else  had  recognized  since  my  research  began. 
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Mr.  Mangier  translated  everything  Mrs.  Roth  told  us.  First,  she  handed  Mr. 
Mangier  a  pamphlet  that  had  been  produced  by  her  church.  It  was  a  history  of  the  Jews 
from  Bonfeld  who  were  affected  by  the  Holocaust.  She  let  the  Manglers  take  it  with 
them  to  photocopy  and  they  promised  to  mail  me  the  copy. 

Mrs.  Roth  picked  up  the  photographs.  One  showed  a  woman  standing  next  to  my 
grandmother.  She  immediately  said  it  was  Frau  Hirsch.  We  remarked  that  the  Hirsch 
family  perished  in  the  Holocaust. 

I  then  showed  her  a  page  with  two  different  pictures.  First,  there  was  a  photo  of 
my  grandmother  standing  with  a  person  I  believed  to  be  my  great-grandmother  in  the 
kitchen  of  their  home  in  front  of  the  electric  stove.  Mrs.  Roth  said  it  was  my 
grandmother  in  their  kitchen  but  it  was  not  my  great-grandmother  standing  with  her.  She 
said  Jeanette  Ladenburger  was  a  tall,  very  thin  woman.  The  woman  in  the  picture  was 
quite  stout.  Mrs.  Roth  thought  it  might  have  been  Karoline  Schlesinger  but  wasn’t  sure. 
She  pointed  to  the  wall  next  to  the  stout  woman  in  the  photograph.  On  it  were  two 
shelves  with  containers  on  each.  She  pointed  to  one  of  the  containers  on  the  top  shelf. 
She  then  said  both  my  great-grandmother  and  great-great  aunt  loved  candy  and  that  was 
where  it  was  kept.  She  told  us  that  they  always  had  candy,  even  in  the  bad  times. 

Her  mother  had  worked  for  my  great-grandparents,  cleaning  their  home.  My 
great-grandparents  were  rich  people  and  when  her  mother  cleaned  their  house,  not  only 
did  they  pay  her  but  also  they  tipped  her  with  meat  when  times  were  difficult.  She  also 
said  my  great-grandparents,  during  the  depressed  times  in  Germany,  gave  away  meat  to  a 
lot  of  their  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  she  told  us,  my  great-great  aunt  and  great-great 
uncle  Karoline  and  Leopold  Schlesinger  were  quite  the  opposite  and  were  very  stingy. 
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She  then  told  us  a  story  about  Leopold  Schlesinger.  He  was  a  cattle  merchant  and  had  to 
take  his  cows  to  the  railroad  station  in  Bad  Rappenau,  about  three  miles  away.  There 
were  some  people  who  lived  in  Bonfeld  but  worked  in  Bad  Rappenau.  Leopold  would 
ask  people  to  take  his  cows  to  the  railroad  station  saying,  since  they  had  to  go  there 
anyway,  why  not  just  take  the  cows  for  him.  Mrs.  Roth  laughed  and  said  he  never 
offered  to  pay  anyone  for  doing  this  favor. 

The  second  photograph  on  the  page  showed  a  group  of  young  boys,  several  of 
whom  were  wearing  animal  masks.  She  immediately  pointed  to  two  boys  kneeling  in  the 
front  row.  She  said  their  names  were  Eugen  and  Gustof  Weilbacher.  She  explained  it 
was  a  kindergarten  class  play  and  the  two  boys  were  neighbors  of  my  great-grandparents. 

Then  we  went  through  the  list  of  names.  Some  she  recognized,  others  she  did  not. 
Most  of  those  she  recognized  were  non-Jewish  neighbors  of  my  great-grandparents. 

There  were  names  of  schoolmates  of  my  grandmother’s  who  had  written  quotations  and 
signed  her  Poetry  book.  One  was  Else  Hofmann,  89  years  old  and  still  living.  Mrs.  Roth 
told  us  Else  Hofmann  was  a  little  senile.  Else  Hofmann’s  mother,  Luise  Salomon,  also 
signed  my  grandmother’s  Poetry  book.  Then  she  came  to  the  names  Elisabeth 
Weilbacher  and  Julie  Weilbacher  and  explained  they  were  the  neighbors  who  lived  right 
next  to  my  great-grandparents.  I  smiled  for,  only  moments  before  I  stood  before  their 
house  wondering  who  had  lived  there,  and  now  I  knew.  Then  she  smiled  and  pointed  to 
the  name  Elsa  Wieland  and  said,  “That’s  my  mother!”  We  all  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled.  Tears  came  to  my  eyes  and  I  looked  over  at  Uncle  Arnold  who  appeared  touched 
by  what  just  transpired.  John  commented  on  the  eeriness  of  the  situation,  especially  for 
Mrs.  Roth  and  Uncle  Arnold.  More  than  70  years  before,  her  mother  signed  his  mother’s 
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Poetry  Book.  She  was  the  person  who  wrote,  “ The  greatest  of  all  is  to  love  your 
fatherland  above  all  else.  ”  I  got  chills  thinking  of  how  simple  life  was  in  the  little  village 
of  Bonfeld  before  the  Nazis  took  over.  Uncle  Arnold  would  have  grown  up  knowing  the 
woman  who  sat  by  his  side.  It  was  a  revelation. 

Mrs.  Roth  described  how  my  grandmother  used  to  visit  Mrs.  Ottenheimer  every 
Saturday.  She  would  walk  right  past  the  house  where  Mrs.  Roth  grew  up.  She  would 
watch  my  grandmother,  holding  my  mother’s  hand  on  one  side  and  my  uncle’s  hand  on 
the  other,  as  they  walked  down  the  street.  Uncle  Arnold  looked  over  at  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

Then  we  asked  some  questions  about  when  the  Nazis  took  over  the  village  of 
Bonfeld.  On  Kristallnacht,  Mrs.  Roth  said,  brown  shirts  from  Heilbronn  came  to  their 
village  and  destroyed  the  Jewish  businesses  and  the  synagogue.  The  synagogue  was 
located  right  across  the  alley  from  my  great-grandparents’  slaughterhouse.  They  would 
have  been  able  to  watch  the  atrocities  from  the  windows  in  their  home. 

I  asked  her  how  my  great-grandparents  survived  after  that  fateful  night.  She  told 
us  the  Mayor  and  his  wife  were  very  kind  people  who  had  been  friends  with  the 
Ladenburgers  and  Schlesingers.  There  was  an  old  bean  mill  in  town,  which  had  been 
tom  down.  There  was  a  hole  underneath  of  it.  The  Mayor’s  wife  used  to  sneak  food  into 
the  hole  and  then  the  Ladenburgers  and  Schlesingers  would  go  there  to  retrieve  it.  The 
Mayor  told  the  townspeople  his  wife  had  gone  crazy,  just  in  case  she  would  have  been 
caught. 

Mrs.  Roth  told  us  Albert  Schlesinger  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Matilda 
Schlesinger.  He  married  a  non-Jewish  girl  named  Sophie.  Albert  and  Sophie  had  three 
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children  -  a  daughter  who  still  lived  in  Bonfeld  and  two  sons  who  lived  in  nearby  Bad 
Rappenau.  Sophie  was  not  Jewish,  so  the  Nazis  did  not  bother  with  her  and  her  children. 
Because  Albert  married  a  non-Jew,  the  Mayor  of  Bonfeld  was  able  to  protect  him  from 
the  Nazis  as  well.  I  always  wondered  why  the  Nazis  took  my  great-grandparents  in  1941, 
when  most  of  the  Jews  from  Bonfeld  were  taken,  but  Karoline  and  Leopold  Schlesinger 
remained  there  until  1942.  Maybe  the  connection  to  Albert  and  the  Mayor  was  the 
reason. 

Mrs.  Roth  told  us  the  Nazis  took  Karoline  and  Leopold  Schlesinger’ s  house  from 
them  one  day  and  they  had  to  go  and  live  with  my  great-grandparents.  I  asked  if  she 
remembered  when  my  great-grandparents  left  Bonfeld.  She  said  nobody  saw  it.  Jeanette 
and  Karl  Ladenburger  left  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  next  day,  people  noticed  that 
they  were  just  gone  without  a  trace. 

After  the  Ladenburgers  were  deported,  the  Schlesingers  remained  in  their  home 
without  any  money  or  anything.  Mrs.  Roth’s  grandmother  gave  money  to  Mrs.  Roth  to 
take  to  the  Schlesingers  before  7  in  the  morning.  She  went  before  anyone  else  was  awake 
because,  they  knew  if  she  were  caught,  she  would  be  in  grave  danger.  One  day  she  went 
to  the  Schlesingers  at  about  6  a.m.  to  give  them  some  money.  Sophie  Weilbacher  opened 
her  window  and  yelled  down  that  the  Nazis  arrived  and  took  the  Schlesingers.  Mrs.  Roth 
found  out  later  that  the  Nazis  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  banged  on  my  great- 
grandparents’  door  with  their  guns  drawn  and  then  just  took  Karoline  and  Leopold  away. 

She  also  told  us  a  story  about  Julius  Zion.  Julius  Zion  tried  to  escape  through 
Switzerland.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Swiss  border,  the  police  took  all  of  his  possessions. 
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including  his  money,  and  would  not  let  him  in  their  country.  He  was  forced  to  turn  back 
and  return  to  Bonfeld.  Not  long  after  that  he  was  taken  away  and  killed  by  the  Nazis. 

Now  it  was  late  and  we  knew  we  had  to  leave.  I  wished  I  could  have  stayed 
longer.  John  took  some  photographs  and  we  thanked  Mrs.  Roth  for  her  hospitality.  We 
also  thanked  the  Manglers  for  taking  so  much  time  with  us.  We  said  our  goodbyes  when 
they  dropped  us  off  back  at  our  car.  Then  we  found  Mr.  Freudenberger’s  house  and  Mrs. 
Frietch’s  house  and  took  photographs  of  the  friendly  people  who  aided  in  our  journey. 

We  felt  exhausted  but  decided  to  go  back  one  more  time  to  Ittlingen  to  take  a 
picture  of  Otto,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  us  just  a  few  days  before.  John  knocked  on  his 
front  door  and  Otto  looked  out  of  the  window  and  gave  us  a  huge  smile.  He  said  he 
would  be  right  down.  An  older  woman,  who  was  walking  across  the  street,  shielded  her 
eyes  from  the  sun  and  looked  over  at  us.  She  crossed  to  where  we  were  standing  and 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  doing.  Uncle  Arnold,  in  German,  explained  that  we  were 
Ladenburgers.  The  woman  said  she  went  to  school  with  Lottie  Ladenburger.  We  were 
both  excited  as  Uncle  Arnold  explained  to  her  that  Lottie  lived  near  us  in  Baltimore. 

Then  Otto  and  his  wife  came  out  and  we  took  the  photographs  we  wanted. 

When  we  drove  out  of  Ittlingen,  toward  Frankfurt,  I  felt  genuinely  sad  to  be 
leaving  the  land  of  my  ancestors.  Our  journey  back  to  where  our  family  originated  was  a 
unique  experience.  It  was  a  constant  roller-coaster  of  emotions.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
country  with  little  villages  marked  by  a  simple  way  of  life.  The  people  were  so  friendly 
to  us  and  couldn’t  seem  to  do  enough  for  complete  strangers  who  openly  identified 
themselves  as  Jewish.  They  seemed  to  want  to  share  their  experiences  and  hardships  they 
had  to  endure  at  the  same  time  Jews  were  being  exterminated.  I  found  myself  wondering 
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what  their  parents  did  during  the  Nazi  era.  When  I  saw  an  elderly  man  or  woman,  I 
wondered  if  they  could  be  trusted  or  if,  given  the  chance,  they  would  do  it  again. 

As  we  drove  to  the  airport  hotel  on  the  Autobahn,  passing  the  McDonald’s  and 
Wal-Marts,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  Hitler  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  even  took 
place.  When  I  pictured  the  little  village  of  Bonfeld  in  my  mind,  everything  went  back  to 
the  year  1933,  as  if  nothing  had  changed  at  all. 

My  trip  to  Germany  brought  my  journey  into  the  Holocaust  full  circle.  Filled 
with  so  much  emotion,  I  am  glad  I  had  walked  on  the  land  of  my  forefathers.  I  know  my 
great-grandparents  would  be  happy  to  know  their  great-granddaughter  was  welcomed 
back  into  their  country.  Fortunately,  I  have  the  option  of  going  back.  They  may  be  gone 
but  I  know  now,  they  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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A  POSTSCRIPT 


For  five  years  I  have  traveled  in  and  out  of  the  Holocaust,  tracing  its  tragic  impact 
on  members  of  my  family.  My  journey  gave  me  a  dividend:  newfound  relatives. 

Ruth  Ilan-Porath  stayed  with  me  in  the  summer  of  1998.  During  the  week  we 
spent  together,  we  really  got  to  know  each  other.  On  one  of  the  days  she  was  here.  Uncle 
Arnold,  Ruth  and  myself  went  to  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Although  it  was  my  third  visit,  it  was  a  new  experience  to  see  the  museum  with  someone 
who  had  actually  lived  through  the  Holocaust.  While  here,  she  gave  me  the  gift  of  one  of 
her  paintings,  which  now  hangs  in  my  home.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  some  of 
her  other  works  and  see  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  her  paintings.  Ruth  and  I 
continue  to  correspond  on  a  regular  basis.  She  has  become  a  very  dear  friend.  She  is  an 
extraordinary  person  and  I  proud  she  is  my  cousin.  Of  course,  meeting  her  in  Germany 
the  summer  of  2000  was  a  highlight  in  our  relationship.  Walking  through  the  cemetery 
where  our  ancestors  are  buried  truly  made  our  familial  bond  tighten.  Meeting  her 
daughter,  Ayelett,  made  me  realize  how  much  family  means  to  me,  no  matter  how  distant 
in  time  and  place. 

During  the  week  I  spent  with  Ruth  in  the  summer  of  1998,  we  went  to  New  York 
for  a  couple  of  days  so  I  could  meet  Sophie  Handelsman,  the  wife  of  my  late  cousin, 
Milton.  I  learned  much  about  the  life  of  Milton  Handelsman,  who  was  a  skilled 
physician  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  help  society  with  his  knowledge.  I  continue  to  keep 
in  touch  with  Sophie,  by  telephone  and  letter. 
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In  May  1999, 1  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Gerda  and  Siggy  Meyer.  They  stayed 
at  Lottie’s  home  for  a  few  days  and  came  over  to  my  house  for  dinner  one  night.  Gerda 
was  so  full  of  life,  playing  with  Jessica  on  the  swing  set  and  running  around  the  backyard. 
Both  Lottie  and  Gerda  brought  me  gifts  of  family  heirlooms  from  Germany  and  England. 

I  have  remained  in  close  contact  with  my  cousin,  Gerda. 

My  friendship  with  Lottie  and  Ruth  (Flehinger)  Kreisler  continues.  We  meet  for  a 
monthly  lunch  at  different  restaurants  in  the  Baltimore  area.  Lottie  has  spent 
Thanksgiving  with  our  family  and  has  become  a  dear  elder  relative.  Both  Lottie  and  Ruth 
have,  most  importantly,  become  my  closest  and  dearest  friends.  This  past  Christmas, 
they  both  came  to  our  home  and  brought  gifts  of  delicate  cups  and  saucers,  which  are 
more  family  heirlooms.  I  once  had  nothing  from  the  Ladenburger  family  and  now  my 
special  curio  cabinet  is  filled  with  the  richness  of  the  past.  Upon  my  return  home  from 
Germany,  we  had  our  regular  luncheon  at  my  Uncle  Arnold’s  house  to  go  over  all  the 
photographs  we  took  in  Bonfeld  and  Ittlingen.  It  was  the  first  time  Ruth  had  seen  her 
father’s  headstone  since  he  was  buried  in  1936.  Ruth  also  translated  the  chapter  in  the 
Bonfeld  history  book  dealing  with  the  Jews.  I  learned  there  was  an  additional  Jewish 
family,  related  to  the  Ottenheimers,  who  were  neighbors  of  my  great-grandparents.  She 
told  me  their  names  were  Julchen  Ottenheimer,  her  daughter,  Ema  Ottenheimer  Hertz, 
and  her  two  children,  Inge  and  Frederick  (Fritz)  Hertz.  She  remembered  the  family  well. 
They  were  deported  to  Riga,  Latvia,  on  the  same  transport  as  my  great-grandparents, 
where  they  all  were  killed.  These  people  had  all  been  mentioned  in  many  of  my  great- 
grandparents’  letters.  To  my  later  dismay,  I  had  not  included  them  in  my  Eulogy  at  the 
memorial  service.  My  great-grandmother  referred  to  Aunt  Julchen  and  her  daughter. 
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Ema.  She  also  referred  to  Inge  and  Fritz.  Since  I  didn’t  have  their  last  names,  I  was  not 
able  to  research  them.  It  was  frustrating  not  knowing  the  names  of  some  of  the  people 
my  great-grandparents  wrote  about.  For  a  time,  the  unknown  people’s  names  had  simply 
been  ink  on  paper  without  much  meaning.  Now,  they  have  become  significant  names  of 
dear  friends  and  family  who  lived,  and  died,  with  my  great-grandparents.  Thanks  to  my 
friendship  with  Ruth,  she  was  able  to  help  me  uncover  the  rest  of  the  names  of  the  friends 
and  family  members  from  Bonfeld  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust. 

Regrettably,  my  dear  cousin  Lou  Stem  passed  away  in  September  1998.  Lou 
never  had  children  and  it  was  as  if  he  let  go  after  finally  telling  his  stories  of  the  past  to  a 
younger  relative.  If  it  weren’t  for  Lou,  I  don’t  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
uncover  the  mysteries  my  grandmother  never  explained.  Lou’s  life  partner,  Beatrice,  has 
become  an  important  member  of  my  family.  She,  too,  spent  Christmas  Day  with  us  this 
year  and  is  always  ready  to  tell  a  great  story  about  dear  cousin  Lou. 

In  May  of  2000, 1  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Hannah  Kallich  and  her  husband, 
David.  They  were  on  a  group  tour  of  the  United  States  and  stayed  in  Washington,  D.C., 
for  one  night.  John  and  I  took  the  train  to  have  lunch  with  them.  We  met  in  front  of  the 
Air  and  Space  Museum.  As  I  sat  on  the  train,  I  remembered  the  very  first  time  I  traveled 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  discovered  what  happened  to  my  great-grandparents.  As 
Hannah  and  David  both  held  me  in  their  arms,  I  was  filled  with  so  much  emotion.  They 
were  a  discovery  of  life.  We  had  a  wonderful  but  brief  afternoon  together.  We  discussed 
the  despair  of  the  past  in  Germany  and  the  hopes  and  dreams  for  a  brighter  future  for 
Israel.  It  was  a  fulfilling  day  that  will  linger  in  my  mind  forever. 
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Finally,  although  I  have  never  met  them,  Joe  and  Mildred  Zion  have  become  very 
dear  to  me.  Through  our  telephone  calls  and  correspondence,  I  feel  as  if  I  have  known 
them  all  my  life.  Joe’s  younger  brother,  Kurt  Zion,  and  his  wife,  Phylliss,  have  also 
remained  in  my  life.  As  I  walked  through  the  cemetery  in  Waibstadt,  taking  photographs 
of  the  Zion  headstones,  I  felt  the  presence  of  the  two  brothers  who  I  have  come  to  know. 

By  accident  and  design,  my  knowledge  of  the  Holocaust  and  the  loss  of  family 
and  friends  has  become  my  legacy. 

My  research  will  enable  me  to  teach  the  children  in  my  family  for  generations  to 
come  about  their  abundant  history.  They  will  never  have  to  wonder  where  their  ancestors 
came  from  and  what  they  did.  Both  those  who  are  gone  and  those  who  remain  will  live 
on  for  eternity. 
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